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CARL SCHURZ—THE AMERICAN 


CarL Russe.i FisH' 


NTIL the Revolution there were practically no for- 
eigners in the United States. There were many who 
came to this country, and were welcome or unwelcome; but 
if they lived the common life they were regarded as of the 
common mass. With the Revolution came the beginning of 
serious consideration of nationality based on birth. Thus 
Robert Morris, who was born in England, was not regarded 
as a foreigner, but Alexander Hamilton, who came to the 
United States from the West Indies twenty-five years later, 
was always thought of as a bit of an outsider. The drying 
up of the sources of immigration for the twenty years of 
the Napoleonic wars enhanced the differences between 
Americans and Europeans, and laid the foundation for the 
present situation, in which sentimental and economic causes 
have resulted in a decided emphasis on racial unity. 
Taking the word foreigner in this sense, I should say 
that the four most significant we have had are Alexander 
Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, Louis Agassiz, and Carl Schurz. 
All four brought a rich inheritance of culture and a distinc- 
tive personal training. It is an unwelcome but inevitable 
reflection upon the American life of their times, that all four 
of them stood out from their native American contempora- 
ries by the precision of their mental processes. Of the four, 
Alexander Hamilton was a great aristocrat, Albert Galla- 
tin a great democrat, Louis Agassiz a great scientist, and 
Carl Schurz a great liberal. 
Carl Schurz was a lively and vivacious figure. He played 
the piano and sang, which was unusual among American 


* Address delivered at the Carl Schurz Centenary Convocation, Madison, 
March 8, 1929. 
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public men. He had a seeking intellect, and employed his 
disciplined abilities in many different lines. In all, his at- 
tack was that of the educated, rounded man; the search for 
material, its classification and analysis, the drawing of con- 
clusions, and then the presentation of his results in polished 
form. In the range of the subjects he could so treat, and in 
the ease with which he could master their intricacies, he prob- 
ably surpassed all other public men in the America of his 
day. He was thus preéminently an intellectual, but he was 
a fighting intellectual. He never refrained, and doubtless 
he enjoyed the contest. Varied as were the objects and the 
fields of his martial ardor, the spirit never flagged, and the 
sword ever remained drawn to assault or to defend. He 
died with it in his hands. 

In the Civil War he served as a general in the Union 
Army, defending his transferred dream of a unified Ger- 
many and attacking the crudest form of that bondage of 
the individual which was forever his arch enemy. During 
this period he also served as minister to Spain. At a later 
time he became Secretary of the Interior, in which position 
he militantly sought to loosen the tangle of conditions and 
traditions that kept justice and the American Indian apart. 
It is not, however, with these episodes, but with the general 
trend of his career that I plan to deal. Almost as much as 
he was an intellectual, and a militant, Schurz was a public 
man, and his career was politics. 

In a general way Schurz’s political position in the United 
States was determined by his European background. His 
experience in Germany led him to consider the separateness 
of small localities, such as the German principalities or the 
American states, as an instrument of tyranny, and to believe 
that the hope of nations lay in national unity. By all that 
was in him he was opposed to slavery. He was a liberal, be- 
ing one of that group which during the second half of the 
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nineteenth century represented in all the countries of the 
western world what was then progress and idealism. 

He was not the first of these liberals, or of the German 
liberals, to come to America; and, like the others, he looked 
forward with eager interest to seeing in reality that vision 
of freedom which had inspired his words and acts. The 
rending of the veil was for all of them a moment tense and 
awful. The historian von Holst never recovered from the 
shock of the contrast between the vision and the reality. For 
the rest of his life he railed against those who had sullied 
the beautiful dreams of his German closet. None of them 
saw reality more quickly than did Schurz; and he took the 
blow standing. Within three months of landing he wrote: 
“My political views have undergone a kind of internal revo- 
lution since I began to read the book that alone contained 
the truth—the book of reality. . . . Yes, this is humanity 
when it is free. Liberty breaks the chain of development. 
. . . The will of the people will have its way; if you want 
to show it the way and then give it liberty of action, it will, 
nevertheless, commit its own follies. Each one of these 
follies clears away something, while the wisest thing that 
is done for the people accomplishes nothing. . . .” 

Kighteen months after landing he wrote his wife, from 
Washington, “I feel that I might be able to do something 
worth while in this sphere.” In another twelve months he 
had selected Wisconsin as the focus for this new political 
life, from which he confidently expected to be lifted to the 
stage at Washington. 

The public career he thus began in 1855 lasted until 
his death in 1906. At times he exercised genuine power in 
determining great events, and at times he barely missed 
complete control. At all times he wielded a definite and as- 
certainable influence. He held many offices, and left them 
with credit to himself. In certain ways, however, his career 
was disappointing to him. Certainly his influence began to 
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wane before his vital forces. Both successes and failures 
were, aside from the natural potency of his abilities and his 
character, due to certain conditions which were inevitable 
and to certain presuppositions which he made. 

When he was midway in his career certain critics re- 
marked that despite his acknowledged high principles and 
his honesty, he could not be trusted; that he did not exhibit 
those loyalties which give the people confidence in a leader; 
that he was now an orator from Wisconsin, now a resident 
of New York; that he was in bewildering succession a Re- 
publican, a Liberal Republican, a Republican again, and 
then a Democrat—with other permutations reserved for the 
future. 

The life history of many of the leading native public 
men whom Schurz first encountered would hardly seem to 
bear out this criticism as important. Cases of men who were 
governors or senators of two states are too numerous par- 
ticularly to record. Shields, an early friend, was senator 
from three. In the fifties and sixties party changes were 
more customary than party continuity. It is true, however, 
that the struggles of civil war created a crystallization 
which has lasted to our own times, and that loyality, at least 
to party, had by the eighties become a popular virtue which 
Schurz showed no inclination to assume. It is not surprising 
that there was, as there is apt always to be, this difference 
between native and foreigner, that the former is by senti- 
ment and tradition held loyal to institutions that have ceased 
vitally to embody the principles they originally symbolized, 
and that the latter more easily follows a guiding principle 
hither and yon as this or another faction seems likely to ad- 
vance it. 

In fixing his eyes on Washington and the East as a goal, 
Schurz was undoubtedly correct. He was a man fitted for 
capitals and centers of action and culture. In following the 
advice of friends at Washington to go to a new state, he took 
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probably the only road which was open as a means of quick 
preferment, and the field in which he was most immediately 
serviceable to the nation. Yet one must never for a moment 
think of Schurz as a frontiersman. It was the goal and not 
the ladder that fascinated him, or rather that most befitted 
him, and his western residence, much as he enjoyed it, was 
always a bit anomalous. 

An easy but erroneous presupposition determined his 
choice of a particular portion of the frontier for settlement. 
On March 25, 1855, he wrote his hero and leader, Gottfried 
Kinkel: “After my return from Europe I expect to go to 
Wisconsin. . . . The German element is powerful in that 
State. . . . There is the place where I can find a sure, 
gradually expanding field for my work without truckling 
to the nativistic element. . . .” For twenty-five years this 
idea of Schurz and about Schurz played a not inconsiderable 
part in American politics. It proved a will-o’-the-wisp. The 
majority of the western Germans were in fact genuine fron- 
tiersmen; the American East was remote from their knowl- 
edge and ideology. Schurz expected to lead them in the way 
he believed they should go; he did not study them as a con- 
stituency to be catered to and nursed. The Germans had an 
affection for him as their racial representative in this coun- 
try. They might at most times have supported him for of- 
fice, but, except in a very few cases, the majority of them 
voted against his advice. 

Schurz’s close associates, therefore, were the Germans 
of his own particular stripe, the Forty-eighter Liberals, and, 
increasingly, the northern native intellectuals, particularly 
those of New England stock. German influence came to the 
United States by two streams, which flowed simultaneously. 
One was that of the immigrants who, for the most part, 
crossed the mountains, and whose part in shaping our civili- 
zation is obvious. While this stream was still relatively small, 
the stream of German ideas was in full tide, and ran strong- 
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est in New England, where German blood was least. It 
began, perhaps, when such boys as George Bancroft and 
the Everetts went to German universities. It grew when 
Emerson and others began to read German philosophy; pre- 
ferring Kant to Hegel, whose influence was simultaneously 
invading Russia. It provided the symbol, the Christmas 
tree, in the war Santa Claus was carrying on, house by house, 
village by village, for an observation, and a merry German 
one, of Christ’s birth, in place of the discreet Puritan avoid- 
ance of that anniversary. The popularity of this invasion 
is perhaps best represented in Schurz’s time by the fact 
that Louisa M. Alcott’s favorite “little woman” married a 
German professor. In wide circles Carl Schurz seemed the 
embodiment of all this kindly idealism, and so he found an 
unexpected constituency with which his word remained al- 
ways powerful. 

The career which developed under these circumstances 
divides itself into three well differentiated parts. The first 
was the most dramatic. Schurz arrived in the American 
political arena at an opportune time. In general, the Ger- 
mans who had arrived earlier had affiliated themselves polit- 
ically with the Democratic party; because it was the party 
of individual liberty, and was, in general, friendly to the im- 
migrant. By the time Schurz arrived, it was evident that 
the Democratic party was also the most effective supporter 
of slavery. By the time he was ready to start in politics the 
Republican party was in existence, and Schurz eagerly ap- 
plauded its anti-slavery position. A stumbling block in the 
way of the new party was the fact that many, perhaps a 
majority, of its members, on their way from the old Whig 
party, had loitered for a year or two in the significant stage 
of “Know Nothingism,” trying to make opposition to for- 
eigners the chief national issue. This record, though repudi- 
ated by the Republicans, made their winning of the earlier 
Democratic Germans extremely difficult. 
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It is hopeless to find language sufficiently picturesque 
to describe the manner in which Carl Schurz sprang into this 
breach. He entered the campaign of 1856 advocating Fré- 
mont’s election. ““My voice and my limbs have become more 
supple, and I begin to understand the secret of the use of 
pathos. I have quite often succeeded in rousing my audience 
to the fire of enthusiasm, and I can no longer be diffident 
when I wish to appeal to their sentiment. In short, I have 
gained courage as an orator. . . . The foreign tongue no 
longer troubles me, and I even find that in many things Eng- 
lish is more convenient and effective than German.” 

His recognition by the leaders of the Republican party 
was immediate, and for the next four years he was in con- 
stant demand. His purposes were two. First, to convince 
the nativistic element among the Republicans that their at- 
titude was both illiberal and impracticable. This work cul- 
minated in a great speech in Boston, April 18, 1859. In the 
end he was successful, and by the election of 1860 Know 
Nothingism had been eradicated from the Republican pro- 
gram, while the bulk of the Know Nothings had been ab- 
sorbed by that party. 

His second task was to convince the foreign element, par- 
ticularly the Germans, that this conversion was sincere. To 
this he gave the bulk of his time and thought. In carrying 
it out he made the acquaintance of Lincoln, who was pro- 
foundly impressed with his power: “You are an awful fel- 
low.” In the campaign of 1860 Schurz was a member of the 
Republican National Committee, in charge, as he said, of 
the “foreign department.” He studied the political geogra- 
phy, and to the doubtful districts he sent squads of German, 
Norwegian, and Dutch speakers. The heaviest oar he took 
himself, and his appearance in Pennsylvania on the same 
platform with Curtin, the former Know Nothing leader, was 
a national sensation. Under his leadership, and in large 
measure by his leadership, the German vote in the North- 
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west was split, and a sufficient number of that nationality 
were drawn away from their traditional alliance with the 
Democratic party to give Lincoln’s election that aspect of 
united northern support which made it effective. 

It is quite inadequate, however, to think of Schurz as 
entirely, or mainly, a leader representing a sectional group. 
This function did indeed account in large part for the almost 
unprecedented rapidity of his rise. From the beginning, 
however, he was a leader among Americans of all origins. 
In the campaign of 1860 his speech of August 1, in St. 
Louis, which was the type of all he delivered, was perhaps 
the best of the whole campaign. It dealt, as no other did or 
had, with the essential weakness of slavery, with its incom- 
patibility with that industrial progress which the free work- 
ing man desired, and with that freedom of speech and edu- 
cational progress for which the United States professed to 
stand. It was eloquent, it was an effective party plea, it 
was preéminently a clear cut analysis of the issues of the 
campaign. 

The speech is, perhaps, most significant in this latter 
aspect. Schurz was an effective and varied orator, playing 
upon the emotions, and thrilling, pleasing, and convincing 
his audiences. As an orator, however, he was less unique 
than as a pamphleteer. In every campaign from 1860 to 
1904 the material collected by his industry was poured into 
the hopper of his mind, sorted and assessed by his intelli- 
gence, and turned out in crystal clear exposition, the issues 
picked apart with a scholar’s clarity, though touched by the 
fire of his ardent, fighting spirit. Sometimes a speech, some- 
times a pamphlet—in 1904, a letter—, these summations by 
Schurz constituted in each of the campaigns of forty-four 
years, a keen blade of argument for the intellectual, an es- 
sential pocket reference for the more popular orator or edi- 
tor, and a joy to the historian, who finds in them his work 
at least well begun. 
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The period of Schurz’s career when the enemy was slav- 
ery was closed by one of the least satisfactory of his docu- 
ments; his report on southern conditions in 1861. Schurz not 
only hated slavery as an abstract idea, and was aware of its 
social and economic implications, but he found the southern 
whites uncongenial. The sectional divergences within the 
United States were, and are, such that few foreigners are 
able to arrive at a sympathetic appreciation of the North, the 
South, and the West. As Albert Gallatin rejected Harvard 
and Boston and warmed in the sunny atmosphere of Rich- 
mond, so Schurz warmed in Boston, and felt an alien in the 
South. Many of the conclusions of the Schurz report were 
sound, more than are at present accepted as such by the re- 
cent historians of reconstruction; but much of the atmosphere 
that gave color to the situation was lost, and in effect the re- 
port became the foundation stone of a policy which Schurz 
himself came to regret. 

With this last shot into the house of his enemies, Schurz 
began to construct a new political weapon, of which he was 
the chief designer, and which was to play no inconsiderable 
part in American life for the next twenty years. He 
became intensely dissatisfied with the Republican party tri- 
umphant, and with its policy of coercive reconstruction and 
economic waste and patronage. He felt no confidence in the 
Democratic party, which he had been accustomed to fight. 
He did not like parties in general. On the other hand, he 
was no impracticable idealist, thinking that ideas would 
globulate into public action by assertion alone. He philoso- 
phically realized, and himself exemplified, all the varied 
necessary aspects of a constructive public life. 

Under these circumstances he conceived of an intellectual 
block, perhaps always a minority, but of sufficient weight 
to make its support worth bidding for, and willing to sup- 
port whichever of the two great parties seemed most likely 
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to carry out the purposes of those who began by using the 
title Liberal and soon came to be called Reformers or In- 
dependents. 

Some such purpose, in starry vagueness, was floating 
in the mind of Henry Adams. It was shared by many 
others for reasons shading from the most transcendental to 
solid materialism. Of all those concerned in it, Schurz, by 
his ready efficiency in all the necessary techniques, his social 
nature, his obvious idealism, and his healthy optimism, was 
best fitted for leadership. 

One chariot in this new array was that manned by the 
Adamses; the father with his unsullied diplomatic reputa- 
tion, the sons, Henry and Charles Francis, plumbing the 
depths of American political life in their immortal Chapters 
of Erie, and with the by no means inconsiderable Brooks 
and John Quincy in reserve. Potent pennants were carried 
by famous editors, Murat Halsted, Godkin, and Bowles. 
A weighty contingent were the Border State Conservatives, 
such as Gratz Brown. Men like Greeley and Sumner hov- 
ered about, attracted, but too important to be really coopera- 
tive. Immediately with Schurz were many of the Forty- 
eighter Germans, such as General Winkler and Christian 
Preusser of Milwaukee, and the Taussigs of St. Louis. The 
heaviest of all the artillery was supposed to be Schurz’s abil- 
ity to sway the German vote as a whole; and while he was 
never able to do so, the chance that he might was for years 
a political consideration of real power. 

It was no easy task to weld into a group men so individ- 
ual. They were held together not merely by internal cohesion, 
but by outside pressure. Most members agreed on the de- 
sirability of more lenient treatment of the South, on tariff 
reform, and on appointment to office on the basis of exami- 
nation. One and all were disgruntled by the evidences of 
corruption in public life, and were animated by a determina- 
tion to end it. Most of them stood for international coopera- 
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tion, and against annexations of territory to the United 
States. Schurz alone seemed to grasp the point that while 
annexations in the past had resulted in the expansion of 
American culture, the countries yet to be annexed would 
necessarily be subject to imperialistic control. 

During Grant’s first administration, the hopes of this 
group, with Schurz in the Senate from Missouri, rose to 
control of the government. Flushed by victories in the bor- 
der states, they called a national convention at Cincinnati. 
Charles Francis Adams was to be the candidate, and the 
Democrats were to be allowed to endorse the nomination. 
This movement was defeated by its very comprehensiveness. 
In spite of the fact that Schurz presided, perhaps because 
he presided so impartially, the convention was swept off its 
feet by the temptation to annex the picturesque but un- 
tested popularity of Horace Greeley, and selected him as a 
candidate. Schurz wrote, May 11, 1871, “I cannot yet think 
of the results of the Cincinnati convention without a pang.” 
With pain and difficulty he heated himself for the contest, 
in which his zest came from his attacks on Grant, while he 
thought as little as possible about his own candidate. 

Mindful of this drowning of what might have been an 
effective revolt against prevailing political methods, Schurz 
resorted, in 1876, to a conference by invitation, on May 15, 
in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. This conference 
drew up a paltform, and then sought the attitude toward it 
of the candidates of the major parties. Schurz’s preference 
at this time seems to have been for the Republican party. 
His correspondence and his interviews with Hayes proved 
satisfactory, and for him he secured the support of the in- 
dependent group. In recognition of his services he was made 
Secretary of the Interior. With less enthusiasm he addressed 
himself in 1880 to winning his group to Garfield. 

In 1884 he was to exercise the greatest influence of his 
career. He was still anxious for Republican success, and 
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was ready to support several men as Republican candidates. 
The nomination of Blaine was made in despite of the in- 
dependent group, and caused Schurz more unhappiness than 
any event since the nomination of Greeley. Turning to the 
Democrats, he sought the choice of Bayard, but received that 
of Cleveland with satisfaction. Immediately he threw all his 
powers into the campaign, the chief and spokesman of the 
famous mugwump faction. There can be no doubt whatever 
that it was by his influence that the Democrats won the 
presidency that year, for the first time since 1856. Schurz’s 
intellectual block demonstrated its political effectiveness. 
The political advantages and disadvantages of this ac- 
tion are matters for a more general discussion than this. 
From the point of view of Schurz’s block, the result was not 
so satisfactory as they had expected. Schurz might have 
become a member of the cabinet, but he adhered to what be- 
came an accepted principle with him; that independents 
would be most powerful if obviously disinterested, and 
should refuse office. Cleveland conferred with him, but not 
so confidentially as had Hayes. The two men developed a 
life long friendship, and Schurz was able to feel some power, 
particularly in matters of foreign affairs, but he was dis- 
tinctly not a leading figure. He confessed that he always 
found cooperation with the Democrats less easy than with 
the Republicans. At the same time that the intellectual 
block, in spite of its decisive interference in the election of 
1884, found itself less powerful in administration in the 
eighties than it had been in the seventies, it suffered from 
internal disruption. Not all its members, notably not Henry 
Cabot Lodge and young Theodore Roosevelt, became mug- 
wumps. The division was not without bitterness, and one 
may fairly say that with its most notable triumph in 1884, 
the balancing element of intellectuals fell apart into its com- 


ponent individualities, and that the second period of Schurz’s 
career was over. 
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In his third period Schurz was a voice and a pen. Both 
continued to the day of his death to command the respect 
of those who controlled the government. He never failed 
to have his followers, and his pronouncements were in each 
campaign awaited by an audience that, in quality at least, 
would be a compliment to any orator. His weight with the 
leaders was now less from the voters that he commanded 
than from the intrinsic character of his suggestions. His 
chief function was to serve as conscience to president after 
president in the matter of maintaining and advancing that 
reform of the civil service which had been legally initiated 
in 1883. He supported Cleveland in 1888 and 1892. In 1896 
he took an active part in what was to him more the defeat 
of Bryan than the election of McKinley. Yet the latter’s 
astute and practical manager, Mark Hanna, considered him 
of sufficient importance to command the ear of the adminis- 
tration. 

The Spanish War, or rather its consequence, the annex- 
ation of the Philippines, gave him a new great cause. His 
drastic attitude against imperialism gave him a more con- 
spicuous place in the public eye than he had held for a dozen 
years, and aligned him with Bryan in 1900 and with Parker 
in 1904. In the triumph of his opponents he saw the de- 
feat of cherished ideals which had animated him from his 
youth, and which had bound him to his adopted country. 

But, no more than before, could defeat down his indom- 
itable spirit. He never lost hope,he never lost confidence, 
he never ceased to make the practical approach to the ideal 
aim, nor did he reject a possible good, because a great evil 
was for the moment beyond his power of correction. Once 
more he began to climb to power. When that great roar 
of indignation arose against President Roosevelt because 
of his momentous lunch with Booker T. Washington, Schurz 
came so effectively to the president’s support that an avenue 
was opened between them. Schurz’s great interest was now 
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in peace. With a slight touch of pathos, but still with vigor- 
ous optimism, he wrote: “. . . carried away by the ardent 
wish still to witness in my day at least a hopeful beginning 
of so great and beneficent a work [gradual disarmament], 
I submit these suggestions to you while your well earned 
laurels [as pacificator between Russia and Japan] are still 
fresh.” His last printed words are on this subject: “Any 
proper movement in this direction is a work of merit.” 

So short a paper as this, dealing with so long and fruit- 
ful a life, is in itself a summary. But to put his American 
career in a nutshell, Schurz was disappointed in his cam- 
paigns against imperialism and for disarmament. Yet he 
saw in his life four great victories which represented causes 
for which he stood; the slave was liberated, the union pre- 
served, the great medium of human exchange, the currency, 
was put on a sound basis, and much of that corruption in 
public life which sickened him was abolished by the civil 
service system which he advocated. In the winning of all 
of these victories he played a part real and recognized. By 
the joint struggles of a long life he had become one with 
the other citizens of his adopted land. He castigated it, 
he labored for it, he loved it, and he was proud of it. 

Any grouping of the men of his day would place Schurz 
among the American intellectual reformers. Among them, 
however, he stands conspicuous, in his realization that dreams 
are not enough, but that appropriate methods are necessary. 
He saw, as they did, how far America was from the ideal; 
yet the sight did not disgust, but spurred him. In defeat, 
as in the more trying hours of victory gone wrong, he held 
his courage, and plunged anew into the conflict, realizing 
the limits of what was attainable, realizing that even the 
dreams of human beings fail of perfection, but always hope- 
ful, diligent, and cheerful. Our American liberal statesmen 
are few in number, and in the scant front rank stands Schurz. 
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THE LINCOLN AND LA FOLLETTE FAMILIES 
IN PIONEER DRAMA 


Louis A. WARREN* 


HE spirit of Abraham Lincoln welcomed the late Rob- 

ert M. LaFollette into his legislative duties in the na- 
tion’s capitol. In writing about his first morning in Wash- 
ington, the Senator says, “Before breakfast I went to Lin- 
coln Park and stood with bowed head before Ball’s statue 
of Lincoln.” In commenting on this incident in after years 
he remarked that he had never forgotten the sensations 
of that moment. If he had known of the close contacts 
between the ancestry of Lincoln and his own forbears and 
their joint struggles in the Kentucky wilderness, the inspira- 
tion of that early morning experience in the capital city 
would have been greatly accentuated. 

Neither Lincoln nor LaFollette paid very much atten- 
tion to genealogy. Although both men prepared autobiog- 
raphies, they contributed practically nothing to our knowl- 
edge of their family lines. LaFollette says very little about 
his ancestry in the biographical history which he published. 
All the information he sets forth about his father, whom he 
does not name, is found in one line: “He was a Kentuckian 
by birth and had been a pioneer settler from Indiana.”’ We 
are not to assume, however, that he did not have some know]l- 
edge about his people, for a small handbook on the LaFol- 
lette family had already been published. 

Lincoln knew less than LaFollette about his an- 
cestry. The name of but one of his four grandparents 
was known to him, and he had very little information about 


*Director, Lincoln Historical Research Foundation, of The Lincoln National 
life Insurance Company. 
‘LaFollette, Autobiography, 6. 
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the progenitors of that one. If he knew who his father’s mo- 
ther was there is no evidence that he ever mentioned it, and 
although some biographers have agreed that Bersheba was 
her given name, her surname is still in question. I am con- 
vinced that an earlier wife of the pioneer was the mother 
of Thomas Lincoln. About the grandparents on his mother’s 
side of the house there is still greater difference of opin- 
ion. Much questionable information has been submitted to 
show that Lincoln thought his materal grandmother was a 
Miss Lucy Hanks. Some evidence has now been gathered 
which would indicate that Nancy Hanks’ parents were 
James and Lucy Shipley Hanks.* It may be said, how- 
ever, that after sixty years of intensive research we have 
not been able to disclose positive evidence which would es- 
tablish the identity of three of Lincoln’s four grandparents. 

Abraham Lincoln would have been intensely interested 
if he had known the information now available about the 
family of his grandfather Lincoln. When he spoke at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts in 1848, he found Levi Lincoln Jr., 
mayor of the city, to be the presiding officer of the occasion. 
Levi Lincoln’s father had been United States attorney gen- 
eral under Jefferson and reared a family which became very 
influential in the legislative halls of New England. Six of 
his children grew to maturity. Levi and Enoch became gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts and Maine, respectively; Daniel, 
a Harvard man, distinguished himself as a scholar and bar- 
rister; John served as a state senator, and the two daughters 
married state senators.* Abraham Lincoln did not surmise 
that any relation existed between Levi Lincoln’s family and 
his own. He referred to them as late as 1856 as, “those other 
Lincolns up in Massachusetts,” and in 1860 acknowledged 
that an attempt to trace kinship between the two families 


* Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood, 34-37. 
* Lincoln, History of the Lincoln Family, 162, 163. 
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had failed. They were both descendants, however, of the 
same Samuel Lincoln. 

This paper does not aspire to set forth a genealogical 
study of either the Lincoln or the LaFollette families, as 
might be implied from these introductory paragraphs. Its 
chief ambition is to tell the story of three pioneer families 
who settled in the same community in the great wilderness 
and participated in an interesting bit of pioneer drama. 

The Lincolns were the earliest to move, and in their 
westward journey have represented what has been called 
“a typical American migration.” In 1637 the Samuel Lin- 
coln before mentioned arrived in Old Salem, Massachusetts. 
In 1837, just two hundred years later, Abraham Lincoln 
left New Salem, Illinois for Springfield. Seven generations 
of these Lincolns participated in this covered wagon enter- 
prise. Five of the seven men who were the heads of these 
migrating families had the experience of being born in one 
state, marrying in another, and dying in still another. Mass- 
achusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois form the panorama for this pageant 
of Lincoln frontiersmen.* 

The Hankses were the next to travel the Wilderness 
Road. Joseph and his wife, Nancy, are said to have started 
on this western adventure in Virginia. Stopping at certain 
intervals for brief residences enroute, some of their children 
were married and either remained in Virginia or at some 
later date moved on to the Kentucky country with new fam- 
ily groups. This Joseph Hanks has been accepted as an 
ancestor of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, but there is much differ- 
ence of opinion about just how the relationship exists. 
Whether it was one of Joseph Hanks’ sons or one of his 
daughters who became a parent of Lincoln’s mother, is the 
question now in dispute. I believe Nancy Hanks to have 


*Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1927, 144-153. 
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been a daughter of one of Joseph Hanks’ sons. Nancy’s 
father having died in Virginia, her widowed mother came to 
Kentucky with some of her own family (rather than the 
Hankses), later marrying Henry Sparrow. 

The LaFollette family was the third of this pioneer tri- 
umvirate to start its western migration. John LaFollette 
was a French Huguenot, swept out of his native country on 
the tide of emigration which brought so many exiled families 
to these shores in the days of religious persecution. There 
were at least three children, Joseph, Charles, and George, 
who accompanied their parents to America, settling in New 
Jersey. 

According to other information now available the date 
of the LaFollettes’ landing in America must be placed be- 
fore the year 1764. It is said that the elder LaFollette was 
killed in the Revolutionary War. 

One of these three sons, Joseph, the eldest, born in 
France about 1745, married Phoebe Goble, his second wife, 
at Morristown, New Jersey, on May 1, 1771.° It was not 
long before this family started on that well beaten path over 
which the early pioneers made their way to the western 
country. There may have been brief residences in two or 
three states before they plunged through Cumberland Gap 
into the land of promise. They followed the trail the Lin- 
colns had passed over but a short time before. It was the 
old story; down the coast, through the mountains, up the 
rivers, and finally across the plains until the family reached 
Wisconsin, where its most illustrious member was born. 

Joseph and Phoebe LaFollette established their Ken- 
tucky home in the very center of the state, where a line 
drawn from the northeast to the southwest corner would 
intersect a midway north and south line. The land they 
settled was originally in Nelson County, but the formation 


* Presbyterian Church Record Book. Morristown, N. J. 
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of new units out of the old boundaries first placed their home 
in Hardin County and still later in Larue County. This 
last county was named for a family who were also French 
Huguenots and among the earliest settlers there. It is not 
known that they were related to the LaFollettes, although 
some property changes took place between them. Here the 
LaFollettes came in contact with the Hankses, and also 
with the Lincolns, who had occupied no less than six differ- 
ent homes in the Kentucky country by the year 1811. 

In the community where the LaFollettes settled they 
found the Hankses and a family by the name of Lee already 
well established. It is evident from the close association of 
the Hankses and Lees that they had enjoyed some contacts 
before coming to Kentucky. On February 28, 1787, John 
Lee sold to Joseph Hanks, one hundred and fifty acres of 
land, a part of the same tract on which Lee was then living.® 
Joseph Hanks died in 1793 on the farm he had purchased 
from Lee. Hanks’ will names his wife Nancy and children: 
Thomas, Joshua, William, Charles, Joseph, Elizabeth, Mary 
or “Polly,” and Nancy.’ 

Recent discoveries made by E. Carter Delano in the 
court records of Richmond County, Virginia, revealing that 
a Joseph Hanks married a Nancy Lee, tend to confirm a 
tradition which has been cherished by members of the Hanks 
family for a great many years. I have before me a letter 
written by Mrs. M. A. Wilson of Cannon City, Colorado, 
to Mrs. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on February 25, 1895. An excerpt from this let- 
ter says: “The mother of Joseph Hanks [son of the Joseph 
Hanks Sr., already mentioned] was a Lucy Lee of Vir- 
ginia, a relative of General Robert E. Lee.” Mrs. Wilson 
again wrote Mrs. Hitchcock on March 13 of the same year, 
as follows: “But about the given name of the mother of 


* Nelson County (Kentucky) Circuit Court, Chancery Bundle, June, 1819. 
* Nelson County Court, Will Book A. p. 107. 
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Joseph Hanks (Jr.) she is not certain, having obtained that 
information recently from my father’s sister. He told her 
himself that his mother was a Lee but she does not remember 
whether he said the name was Nancy or Lucy.” 

Both family tradition and court record seem to affirm 
that the wife of Joseph Hanks was a Lee. The name of 
the family from whom Joseph Hanks bought his Kentucky 
farm and who continued to live on a part of the same survey 
was also Lee. It is a reasonable probability that the wife 
of Joseph Hanks and the Lee family so closely associated 
with the Hankses were related. There is also a similarity 
of names which strengthens the probability of relationship. 
The father of the Nancy Lee who married Hanks was named 
William, born in 1704, and deceased in 1764. This William 
had three brothers; Charles, Richard, and John. The name 
of the Lee from whom Joseph Hanks purchased his land 
in 1787 was John, and they lived side by side in Nelson 
County. The following year Elizabeth Lee was appointed 
executor of John Lee’s estate.* She was probably his widow. 
In 1794 Joseph Barnett gave a note to John Lee (Jr.) and 
it was witnessed by Charles Lee and William Hanks, son 
of Joseph Hanks.’ Two years later Charles Lee died and 
Joseph LaFollette was appointed one of the appraisers of 
the estate.*° 

If the John and Charles Lee who died in Kentucky in the 
years 1788 and 1796 respectively, were the brothers of Rich- 
ard and William also living there, and sons of the Virginia 
Richard, they would have been cousins of Nancy Lee Hanks. 
It was the children of Joseph LaFollette, appraiser of the 
Charles Lee estate, who intermarried with the Lee family. 
Joseph LaFollette’s children were named: Mary, Uzal, 
Robert, Abigail, Jesse, Isaac, Jacob, and John. Mary La 


* Nelson County Court, Order Book, 1788, p. 14. 
* Hardin County (Kentucky) Circuit Court, Ordinary Bundle 2. 
* Hardin County Court, Will Book B. p. 74. 
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Follette married John Lee, July 27, 1790.** Uzal LaFol- 
lette married Nancy Lee, July 28, 1791.’ Jesse LaFollette, 
born August 23, 1781, married Mary (Polly) Lee, January 
25, 1808."* Jesse and Mary Lee LaFollette were the grand- 
parents of Robert M. LaFollette. Through the Lee family 
we find evidence of the Lincoln and LaFollette relationships. 

Jesse and Mary Lee LaFollette had eleven children. 
Rebeccah, the eldest, was born three months after Abraham 
Lincoln. Then followed at intervals of about two years: 
William, Phoebe, Abigail, Warren C., Josiah, Nancy A.., 
Jane, Elhanan, Robert W., and Harvey. This group seemed 
to have chosen Fergusons instead of Lees as mates, for three 
of these children married into the Ferguson family. Abigail 
married David Ferguson, Nancy became the wife of Zacha- 
riah, and Josiah was united to the widow Buchanan, who 
was a sister of David and Zachariah. Josiah became the 
father of Robert M. LaFollette.** 

Jesse LaFollette, grandfather of Robert M., and 
Thomas Lincoln, father of Abraham, are the contemporaries 
representing these two families through which we find other 
interesting points of contact. It is not likely that they were 
associated to any considerable extent until the Lincolns 
moved to the Knob Creek farm in 1811. Jacob LaFollette, 
a brother of Jesse, served on a jury with Thomas Lincoln 
at the Hardin County circuit court during the September 
session in 1811. Isaac, another brother, was present at a sale 
on Knob Creek, where he and Thomas Lincoln both made 
purchases.*® 

That both the Lincoln and LaFollette families were 
charmed by this beautiful country would be evident to any- 
one who has roamed over the Knobs of Muldraugh’s hills 

™ Nelson County Court, Marriage Register A. 

* Ibid. 

* Hardin County Court, Marriage Register A. 


“ LaFollette, History of the LaFollette Family, 8. 
* Hardin County Court, Will Book B. p. 183. 
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and fished in the creeks that flow through the valleys. I 
have spent many hours traveling over the knobs and fol- 
lowing up the streams where Abraham Lincoln, his sister 
Sarah, and the LaFollette children played. I am not sur- 
prised that the President, in correspondence with a friend, 
wrote, “The place on Knob Creek I remember very well.” 
One could not soon forget this wonderful playground. In- 
stead of sympathizing with these pioneer children because 
of their wilderness environment, we should envy them for 
the inspiration which must have come from the days spent 
on the banks of Knob Creek, and among the knobs of the 
surrounding hills. 

Just inside the gateway which now leads to what Abra- 
ham Lincoln called the “big field,” stood the cabin home. 
Near the road is an old well which is associated with the 
early cabin site. One tradition claims it is the original Lin- 
coln well, another suggests that it was lined with stones which 
composed the chimney of the old Lincoln cabin. 

One mile to the north of the cabin, where a branch of 
Knob Creek passes under the Jackson Highway, is the lo- 
cation of the swimming hole where Abraham Lincoln was 
rescued from drowning by his playmate, Austin Gollaher. 
A road follows the branch of this valley and it was this old 
highway that led to the Austin Gollaher and LaFollette 
homes. 

Continuing on the Jackson Highway a mile north from 
the swimming hole is the site of the Knob Creek schoolhouse. 
It was in a valley, just before one enters the town of Ather- 
tonville."* The present Athertonville school is but a few 
rods from the original site of the old log school. The two 
teachers, Caleb Hazel and Zachariah Riney, were close 
neighbors of the Lincolns; in fact Caleb Hazel was Lincoln’s 
next door neighbor. Riney lived across the Rolling Fork 


“ Warren, Louisville-Lincoln Loop, 30, 31. 
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on the same farm that Joseph Hanks and the Lee family 
had owned and occupied. 

While the Lincoln family lived in the Knob Creek val- 
ley, the LaFollette families were located on the headwaters 
of Knob Creek and South Fork of Nolin, near the Gollahers. 
Austin Gollaher claimed that Sarah Lincoln, sister of Abra- 
ham, was his sweetheart. The Gollaher, LaFollette, and 
Lincoln children all went to school together. Austin’s bro- 
ther, Joel, married Elizabeth LaFollette."’ 

As far as the Lincoln family is concerned, it would have 
been much better for them, from a financial viewpoint, to 
have remained on the Knob Creek farm. Here the land pro- 
duces a crop of corn year by year without the use of ferti- 
lizers. The high waters each season leave a deposit of rich 
soil washed dowr. from the hills. The best clover and al- 
falfa crops I have seen grown in Kentucky were on the 
alluvial acres of land once occupied by Thomas Lincoln. 
Sometimes, however, the water pours down these steep in- 
clines with such force that it washes everything before it. 
It would be impossible to estimate how many times an old 
Jackson Highway bridge over Knob Creek, opposite the 
site of the Lincoln cabin, has been washed away by high 
waters. 

The best account of one of these freshets due to heavy 
rains in the knobs is given by the President himself. In con- 
versing with an old friend about the Knob Creek home he 
said: “I remember that old home very well. The farm was 
composed of three fields. It lay in the valley, surrounded 
by high hills and deep gorges. Sometimes when there came 
a big rain in the hills, the water would come down through 
the gorges and spread all over the farm. The last thing I 
remember doing there was one Saturday afternoon. The 
other boys had planted the corn in what we called the big 


* Hardin County Court, Marriage Register A. 
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field. It contained seven acres and I dropped the pumpkin 
seed. I dropped two seeds every other hill and every other 
row. The next Sunday morning there came a big rain in 
the hills. It did not rain a drop in the valley, but the water 
coming down through the gorges washed ground, corn, 
pumpkin seed and all, clear off the fields.”’** 

It was a land suit that was of primary importance in 
bringing together the father of Abraham Lincoln and the 
grandfather of Robert M. LaFollette. Both having settled 
on the same survey, they became joint defendants in an eject- 
ment suit which was the main influence in driving them from 
the Kentucky country. The plaintiffs in the case were the 
heirs of Thomas Middleton. Middleton was a baker who in 
the year 1774 lived on the southwest corner of Dock and 
Second streets in Philadelphia. In 1776 he joined the Revo- 
lutionary Army. Military land grants made it possible for 
him to patent a 10,000 acre tract of land in the Kentucky 
country. This land was said to lie on the south side of Roll- 
ing Fork, including much of the Knob Creek valley and 
the surrounding knobs. Like so many of the early land 
titles in Kentucky, it came into dispute, and an ejectment 
suit was brought against all settlers living within the bound- 
aries of this tract. 

By order of the Hardin County Court a survey was 
made of the land in question, showing the courses and locat- 
ing each settler. The original document filed in the suit is 
as follows: 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


A, B, C, D, in plain black lines represents the 10,000 acre survey patented 
to Thomas Middleton. The dot at figure 1, shows the dwelling house of Jesse 
LaFollette, ditto at 2 Isaac LaFollette, ditto at 3 Will Brownfield, ditto at 4 
Clark Tucker, ditto at 5 Peter Minges, ditto at 6 Job Dye, ditto at 7 Thomas 
Lincoln, ditto at 8 George Redmond, ditto at 9 William Ash, ditto at 10 Ignatius 
Strange. 


Benj. Wright, S. H. C. 


“Warren, Louisville-Lincoln Loop, 31. 
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We may infer that these defendants had several confer- 
ences as to the best steps to be taken to hold their land. 

For some reason the plaintiff decided to make Lincoln 
the defendant in a test case instead of moving against all 
of the ten defendants collectively. The style of suit, John 
Doe vs. Richard Roe, as entered on record, was in the usual 
form of that early day, although it was not uncommon to 
find some clerk, with a sense of humor, entering a suit on 
the docket under the following caption: Solomon Strong- 
head vs. Simeon Wronghead or Solomon Saveall vs. Simple- 
ton Spendall. Both of these forms are to be found in the 
records of the Nelson County Court in suits of ejectment, 
in the month of May, 1785. Of course, the names of the 
real parties in the suit were added to these fictitious appel- 
lations. 

Thomas Lincoln must have gotten a good laugh out of 
the complimentary closing of the rather serious document 
which was delivered to him some time after January 1, 1815, 
the date on which the bill was drawn: “Mr. Thomas Lin- 
coln, Tenant in possession. You will perceive by the fore- 
going declaration in ejectment that I am sued for the prem- 
ises mentioned or some part of them they being or some part 
thereof in your possesion to which I have no claim or title. 
If therefore you have any claim thereto and intend to de- 
fend it you must appear at the court house at Elizabethtown, 
on the first day of our next March term of the Hardin Cir- 
cuit Court and make your defense otherwise I shall suffer 
judgment to pass against me by default and you will be 
turned out of possession. Your loving friend, Richard 
Roe.”*® 

The case continued in the courts until the June term 
1818, when a jury with Robert Bell as foreman brought in 
a verdict in favor of Lincoln and Lindsey. Depositions had 


* Hardin Circuit Court, Equity Bundle, January, 1815. 
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been taken, surveys made, and witnesses called. It appears 
that Thomas Lincoln had cared for the costs of the original 
suit, which were as follows: $6.37' for clerk fees; $2.52 for 
sheriff ; $3.50 for witnesses; $5.00 for attorney; a total of 
$17.8914. What Lincoln gained by the verdict, if anything 
at all, we are unable to learn, because he moved from Ken- 
tucky two years before the case was settled and had evi- 
dently relinquished the land to the former owner and co- 
defendant in the case.*° 

Abraham Lincoln prepared a sketch for Scripps in 1860 
which affirmed that his father, Thomas Lincoln, had moved 
from Kentucky to Indiana “chiefly on account of difficulty 
with land titles.” If we try to place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of Thomas Lincoln in the fall of 1816, when he decided 
to migrate, we shall appreciate his attitude towards any 
further attempt to own land in Kentucky. In the year 1803 
he paid cash for 238 acres of land on Mill Creek, but was 
soon advised that the boundaries set down did not contain 
over 200 acres, and he was obliged to sell at a loss. Five 
years later he bought, for two hundred dollars cash, the farm 
on which Abraham Lincoln was born the following spring. 
Having understood that the title was clear except for a small 
encumbrance which he was advised had been or would be 
released, he found himself in litigation over this farm. If 
he paid the additional fee which was demanded by the orig- 
inal patentee the property would cost him too much money 
and he fell back on the man from whom he had purchased, 
to make good the title. As the case was still in the courts 
as late as the fall of 1816, it is doubtful if he ever realized 
a cent from his two hundred dollar investment, as the land 
reverted to the original owner. 

Thomas Lincoln decided to make one more attempt to 
own a home in Kentucky and secured a title to the excellent 


* Ibid. 
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farm on Knob Creek, already mentioned in this discussion. 
About the time he was beginning to enjoy some degree of 
prosperity the suit of ejectment was filed against him and 
he felt he was about to be driven from his last purchase. He 
did not wait for the verdict of the court in this last difficulty, 
but decided he was through for all time with Kentucky land 
titles and would go where the government made the surveys 
and guaranteed the titles. Jesse LaF ollette, also a defend- 
ant in the same suit, had come to a similar conclusion, and 
they both struck out for Indiana. 

Besides the probability that Lincoln and LaFollette were 
related, and the fact that their ancestors were dwelling on 
the same tract of land, becoming co-defendants in an eject- 
ment suit, there is still another point of contact which should 
be discussed in this recital of pioneer drama. Both the Lin- 
coln and LaFollette families were associated with the anti- 
slavery group in Kentucky. 

When Abraham Lincoln prepared his autobiography for 
Scripps he said that the removal of his father from Ken- 
tucky to Indiana was “partly on account of slavery.” La- 
mon, an early Lincoln biographer, claims, when comment- 
ing on this statement of the President,”’ that “nothing could 
be further from the truth.” Some of the later biographers 
have taken the same attitude towards the influence of slavery 
on the Kentucky Lincolns, or have ignored Lincoln’s state- 
ment altogether. Lamon held that there were not more than 
fifty slaves in the county at the time of the Lincoln migra- 
tion in 1816, but the Hardin County tax book lists as many 
as twelve hundred thirty-eight. What may be said about 
the cause of the Lincolns leaving Kentucky may as truly be 
said about the migration of the LaFollettes, as they were 
of the same mind on this subject. 


* Lamon, The Life of Abraham Lincoln, 37. 
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On April 4, 1864, Lincoln wrote a letter to A. G. Hodges 
of Frankfort, Kentucky in which he said: “I am naturally 
anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. I 
connot remember when I did not so think and feel.” If this 
statement over Lincoln’s own signature cannot be questioned 
it must be admitted that his parents must have had some- 
thing to do with this opinion. The Lincolns always lived near 
a church while in Kentucky, and on the first farm settled 
by the pioneer Abraham Lincoln a church grew up at the 
very place where he was buried, as early as 1786. It is 
known as the Long Run Baptist Church. When Thomas 
Lincoln bought the Mill Creek farm there was a church on 
his property. When he moved with Nancy Hanks, his wife, 
to Elizabethtown, shortly after their marriage in 1806, they 
were close by the oldest church, with one exception, west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. This Severns Valley Baptist 
Church was one of the first organizations to raise the ques- 
tion about slavery. On its old record book, which is still ex- 
tant, may be seen the name of Uzal and Nancy Lee LaFol- 
lette.*” 

The Severns Valley Church had been the seat of slavery 
controversy for nearly twenty years previous to the arrival 
of the Lincolns in Elizabethtown in 1806. It had been or- 
ganized in 1781, and in June, 1787 there came to the church 
as a supply preacher, Joshua Carmen. Carmen preached 
there about four years, and then one of his understudies, 
Joshua Dodge, was ordained to the ministry and became the 
pastor. For many years Carmen and Dodge were the leading 
emancipationists in all the western country. They are cred- 
ited with organizing the first Emancipation church in the 
country, at a point about six miles from Bardstown in Nel- 
son County, and not far from the Knob Creek community. 


*™ Baptist Theological Seminary Library, Louisville, Ky. 
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As early as January 23, 1796 this question was up for 
discussion in the Severns Valley Church: “Quare, is slavery 
oppression or not?” The result of the debate is stated in 
these words: “The quare being taken up was answered in 
the affirmative, it was oppression.” ‘The following month 
another entry on the minute book suggests further agita- 
tion of the same question: “Quare, can we as a Church have 
fellowship with those that hold the righteousness of per- 
petual slavery?” It was answered, “they could not.” 

The Rolling Fork Baptist Church was, however, the or- 
ganization to take the initiative in the slavery controversy. 
In 1789 it sent this query to the Salem Association of 
Churches: “Is it lawful for a member of Christ’s Church to 
keep his fellow creatures in perpetual slavery?’ Because 
the Association refused to consider this question the church 
withdrew.** The Rolling Fork Church was not more than 
five miles from the Knob Creek home of the Lincolns and 
LaFollettes, the Hankses, and the Lees. It might be said 
that they lived in the very community which had registered 
the first objection in the state to the church’s sanction of 
slavery. It is needless to say that many of the residents of 
Knob Creek community were members of the organization 
when this drastic step was taken. 

The South Fork Baptist Church, which served another 
community into which the Lincolns moved, had been the 
seat of controversy for many years before the Lincolns oc- 
cupied the cabin by the Sinking Spring. The records of the 


South Fork Church for the period between 1804 and 1840 


are still extant and allow us to trace with accuracy the tur- 
moil within the church at this time on account of the black 
man in bondage. During the year 1809, in which Abraham 
Lincoln was born, the doors of the church were closed be- 


cause of divisions in the organization over the slavery ques- 
tion. 


“Spencer, 4 History of the Kentucky Baptists, 162. 
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Two actions taken by the church in 1806 evidently stirred 
up agitation about the status of the negro. In June, 
“Brother David was excluded from [for] running away 
from his master.” In August, two members of the church 
acknowledged “tying up a man and whipping him.” In No- 
vember, 1807 Brother Sam was excluded. In December of 
the same year, “Brother Whitman declared himself ‘aman- 
sapeter’ and requested the church to know whether they 
would wish him to attend them any longer or not.” We are 
[not] advised as to the course the church followed, but on 
July 3, 1808 fifteen members “went off from the church on 
account of slavery.’’ From this date until the first Saturday 
in July, 1810 the church failed to transact any business. 
Brethren from the Nolin Church came over and tried to set 
the church in order. After one year, in July, 1811 the first 
business was transacted. The only entries made in the in- 
terim stated that “the church met in peace.” 

It would appear from the records that the anti-slavery 
group were finally victorious, because on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 4, 1812 some of those who had withdrawn on account 
of slavery returned and were received back into the church. 
Among these were Jesse Friend, who had married Polly 
Hanks, relative of Abraham Lincoln’s mother. At this same 
meeting Brother Whitman, the emancipator preacher, was 
requested to attend the next service. 

Two years later another disturbance occurred within 
the South Fork Church, and this time a preacher by the 
name of William Downs seems to have been the instigator 
of the trouble. He was an emancipationist and belonged 
to the branch of the church called the separate order. Seven 
members now left the church and founded an organization 
known as Little Mount Church, to which Downs minis- 
tered.** 


* South Fork Church Record Book. 
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We are sure that the Lincolns had not affiliated with 
the South Fork Church in the two years they lived at the 
birthplace farm, as the church was in no condition to receive 
members. During the very year Abraham Lincoln was born 
its doors were closed. When the family moved to Knob 
Creek they found themselves in another community, the ma- 
jority of the citizens belonging to the Little Mount organiza- 
tion. This was the church which the emancipation group 
from South Fork had formed and this, we feel quite sure, 
is the Kentucky church of which Thomas and Nancy Lin- 
coln were members. 

This review of the attitude of these various churches to- 
wards slavery is sufficient proof that if there was any ques- 
tion which the Lincolns and LaF ollettes had heard discussed 
pro and con it was the question of slavery. From every 
indication, it was the one vital question with which the church 
was wrestling at this period of their residence in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. We may draw our own conclusion 
about whether or not they enjoyed this continual wrangling, 
but we find that many church people about that time did 
leave Kentucky to get rid of the constant controversy being 
waged over the question of slavery. We are rather inclined 
to believe that Abraham Lincoln spoke the truth when, in 
referring to the departure of his father for Indiana, he said 
“the removal was partly on account of slavery.’’*° 

Defective land titles and slavery were doubtless both con- 
tributing factors in the removal of the Lincolns, and most 
of the LaFollettes to the great northwest. The destina- 
tion of these families was Indiana. This called for the cross- 
ing of the Ohio. The Lincolns chose to ferry at a point near 
the mouth of Anderson Creek, which was but sixteen miles 
from their destination in the new state. They settled in what 
was then Perry County but later, because of the establish- 


*® Lincoln Autobiography prepared for Scripps. 
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ment of new boundaries, their home was just over the line 
in Spencer County. Here they settled near the family of 
Austin Lincoln, and the Hankses had also located in the 
same community. They remained in this Hoosier home until 
1830. 

The sons of the pioneer Joseph LaF ollette, if we are to 
touch upon their migrating tendencies, can best be grouped 
into pairs. Isaac and John remained in Kentucky, and their 
descendants are still to be found in the original LaFollette 
community and at other points in Larue County. Several 
marriages contracted by the LaF ollettes who remained in 
the county reveal how closely they were associated with the 
former Knob Creek neighbors of the Lincolns. In 1826 
Robert G. LaFollette married Polly Swank.”® Ann LaFol- 
lette, a daughter of Isaac, married James Vittertow in 
1827.*7 Squire LaF ollette chose as his wife Matilda Thomp- 
son, who claimed to have gone to school with Abraham and 
Sarah Lincoln. This wedding took place in 1835.** In 1832 
Jesse LaFollette married Millie Arnold,” and in 1842 Mat- 
thew LaFollette married Sarah Crady.*® A relative of this 
same Sarah Crady now owns the Lincoln Knob Creek farm. 

As early as 1804 Robert LaFollette had migrated to 
Floyd County, Indiana, just across the river from Louis- 
ville, and some years later his brother Jacob settled near 
him.*' The United States census for 1820 shows Robert with 
a wife, three sons, and one daughter, while Jacob entered 
on record a wife, two sons, and three daughters.*® Jacob 
advertised a stray horse in the year 1818, and he was prob- 
ably living there as early as 1816.** The two sons of Joseph 

™ Hardin County Court, Marriage Register A. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Notes of A. C. Barton, Madison, Wisconsin. 


“Census returns for 1820, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 
* Harrison County (Indiana) Court, Estray Book. 
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LaFollette, who are our chief interest in this discussion, are 
Uzal and Jesse. The latter was the grandfather of Robert 
M. LaFollette. Jesse LaFollette moved to Harrison 
County, adjacent to Perry County, where Thomas Lincoln 
had settled about the same time that his old neighbor and co- 
defendant in the law suit migrated. The 1820 census shows 
that besides Jesse and his wife the family consisted of three 
sons and three daughters.** 

Between the years 1828 and 1830 the Lincolns and mem- 
bers of the LaFollette family made further migrations to 
the Northwest. The Lincolns moved across the state line in- 
to Illinois, where Thomas Lincoln finally became established 
in Coles County. They had seen Indiana grow from a com- 
monwealth of fifteen counties in 1816 to fifty-eight counties 
in 1830. The family of Uzal LaFollette then came on from 
Kentucky, bringing with them the old pioneer, Joseph La 
Follette, and also Abigail Lee, the mother of Uzal’s wife. 
They were joined in Putnam County, Indiana by Jesse and 
Polly Lee LaFollette and family. Here a large LaFollette 
community was established which soon overran into Mont- 
gomery County.** The Putnam County census for 1830 
shows Uzal and his wife with four sons and five daughters, 
while Jesse and his wife had increased their family to five 
sons and five daughters.* 

It is in their respective settlements in Coles County, IIl- 
inois and Putnam County, Indiana, not more than seventy- 
five miles apart, that the father of Abraham Lincoln and 
the grandfather of Robert M. LaFollette lie buried. In 
Putnam County Josiah LaF ollette, the father of the Sena- 
tor, married the widow Buchanan, and from this point came 
to the Wisconsin country where their children were born. 


“Census returns for 1820, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 
“La Follette, History of the La Follette Family, 2, 7. 
* Census returns for 1830, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 
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While there seems to have been a harmony of experiences 
in the activities of these two allied families for more than a 
century and a half, this pioneer drama must be brought to 
a conclusion with a vivid contrast. On August 15, 1926, the 
writer addressed an annual reunion of the LaFollette family 
at Crawfordsville, Indiana. There were present more than 
two hundred descendants of the old patriarch Joseph LaFol- 
lette, and they represented but a small percentage of the 
known relatives. Less than a month earlier the press had 
announcd the death of Robert Lincoln, son of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the only surviving male descendant of Thomas 
Lincoln, friend and neighbor of Joseph LaFollette. While 
the last man to bear the name Lincoln, with the blood of the 
Emancipator in his veins, has passed on, possibly the La 
Follettes may be called upon to keep alive that inherent 
spark of genius which so brilliantly blazed forth in the life 
of Robert M. LaFollette. 
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Nits P. HauGen 


AVIDSON’S administration went on smoothly and 
satisfactorily. He was affable and desired to serve the 
public, not forgetting his friends. Late one Saturday eve- 
ning the Madison Street Railway Company started to place 
poles for the support of their electric wire on the capitol 
side of the streets about the capitol square. Going up to- 
wards the capitol on Sunday morning the governor joined 
me, and stated his difficulty. He said he had appealed to the 
attorney general for advice and had been told that he could 
not get out an injunction on Sunday. I immediately an- 
swered: “You do not need an injunction. It is your duty 
to protect the property of the State. Call out your capitol 
police; if that is not enough call on the adjutant general. 
Don’t bother with the attorney general.” That appealed to 
Jim, and the work was suspended. Why the attorney gen- 
eral did not acquaint him with the power he possessed with- 
out resorting to an injunction, I could not understand. It 
was reported that the governor said to the representative 
of the railway company, who interviewed him at the capitol, 
that if the company proceeded with their plans he would 
call out the militia to stop them. 

A persistent effort was made by cities with lake harbors 
to have so much of the railroad tax returned to them as 
would fairly represent the value of the elevators used in 
transferring grain and other products from railway to lake 
vessels. This had been consistently opposed by the tax com- 
mission, as an undue favor to such cities. A bill was, how- 
ever, passed and presented to the governor, and he was in 


* Previous installments have appeared in December, 1927, in all the issues for 
1928; and in March, 1929. 
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distress as to what to do with it. His private secretary, Col. 
O. G. Munson, came to me about it. We conferred with 
the other members of the commission, but they thought our 
advice would be of no avail. Mr. Munson disagreed and 
asked me to prepare a veto message for the governor. This 
I did. I think I found some legal authority in the courts 
of other states sustaining our contention, and quoted them. 
At any rate, my opinion had the approval of my colleagues. 
The message was laid before the governor. He read it and 
approved, but was afraid of the political effect, especially 
in Superior. I had about given up hope and was ready to 
leave him, when Munson motioned me to remain. This I 
did, and saw the governor’s signature affixed to the veto. 
Later a like bill was signed, but it was held invalid by the 
supreme court, thus sustaining the commission and the gov- 
ernor. Later, however, another bill, with changes to obviate 
the legal difficulties, was again introduced and passed, and 
it remains the law today. 

Appointments are always troublesome to the appointing 
powers. A vacancy occurred in the supreme court, and Rob- 
ert M. Bashford, a leading Madison attorney, became an 
aspirant. He had the nominal, though apparently not the 
cordial support of his brethren of the Madison bar. Mr. 
Davidson consulted me in the matter, but said he would have 
to appoint Bashford, or it would be uncomfortable for 
him to live in Madison. I told him that in my opinion Bash- 
ford would not be elected at the succeeding spring election. 
I suggested that he appoint one of the circuit judges. That 
seemed the natural and consistent thing to de, and I sug- 
gested Judge Vinje of the Superior circuit, whom I knew 
personally, before whom I had practised to some extent, 
and who had made a good record on the bench. But the 
pressure for Bashford was too strong. He was appointed, 
but was defeated by John Barnes when he came up for re- 
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election in the spring of 1908. With others, I had encour- 
aged Barnes to enter the race. 

John Barnes had served as a member of the railroad 
commission, but had resigned in 1907 when the legislature 
passed an act, contrary to the advice of that commission, fix- 
ing the maximum passenger rates on the leading railroads 
of the state at two cents a mile. ‘The commission had fixed 
such rate at two and one-half cents a mile, giving its reasons, 
and had asked the governor to veto the bill as passed. My 
recollection is that in New York the governor had vetoed 
a similar bill. Since the passenger traffic of New York was 
much heavier that was quoted to the governor as a fair pre- 
cedent to follow. But he signed it, and Mr. Barnes resigned 
in protest. He had rendered good service on the commis- 
sion, and the action of the legislature could hardly be con- 
sidered a personal reflection on him or his colleagues. He 
was a valuable member of the supreme court, but after a 
few years resigned to take up the practice of law as counsel 
for the Northwestern Life Insurance Company, in Milwau- 
kee, finding that more lucrative. 

Judge Dodge of the supreme court resigned early in Sep- 
tember, 1910. La Follette called one afternoon, told me of 
the resignation, and asked whether I could reach Davidson in 
regard to the appointment of a successor. I said that I was 
going to Milwaukee the next morning to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Tax Association; that Davidson 
was going in to extend the welcome of the state to the As- 
sociation; that I had helped him to prepare the welcoming 
speech, which I had in my pocket; that I would very likely 
be in touch with him. I also told him that I had suggested 
Judge Vinje in regard to a former appointment. That 
seemed satisfactory to Bob. There was no question as to 
Governor Davidson’s friendly attitude toward Vinje. He 
probably regretted his former appointment of Bashford. 
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Vinje was appointed and is now occupying the distinguished 
position of chief justice, having been promoted to that posi- 
tion, in the natural course of events, as the oldest judge in 
service on the death of Judge Siebecker, brother-in-law of 
La Follette.’ 

I may mention in this connection, that during our service 
together in Congress, and while Hoard was governor, Bob 
asked me to join in recommending Siebecker, then his law 
partner, to Governor Hoard for the circuit judgeship of 
Dane County. A vacancy had occurred in that office, I think 
through the death of the incumbent. This I did, and the ap- 
pointment was made. Later, while on the tax commission, 
I again joined in recommending Judge Siebecker for a posi- 
tion on the supreme bench, as successor to Judge Bardeen 
in 1903. La Follette was then governor, but thought it wise 
and prudent to have the approval of members of the bar, and 
such approval Judge Siebecker had. 


MC GOVERN ADMINISTRATION 


Francis E. McGovern succeeded Davidson January, 
1911. He had elements of strength not possessed by his 
predecessor. This can be said without reflecting in the least 
on Davidson, whose administration was clean and above re- 
proach. But McGovern had the advantage of a classical 
and legal education followed by years of legal practice 
at the bar. Add to this a level head, good judgment and 
clearness of vision, together with absolute independence of 
political entanglements, and I believe it can fairly be said 
that he ranks with the very best of our chief magistrates. 
The income tax had been approved by the people, and in the 
election of 1910 the Democratic platform endorsed it, as did 
the Republican. But in the campaign of 1912 the Demo- 


* While these notes were being prepared Judge Vinje died, March 23, 1929. 
He had rendered valuable service to the people of the state. 
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cratic platform viciously denounced the income tax law. The 
Democratic candidate, J. G. Karel, had declared against it 
before the primary in September. On this subject I find 
myself quoted in my address at the Des Moines meeting of 
the Tax Association, before referred to. It happened to be 
on the day following the primary election. I said: 


The situation in Wisconsin is somewhat peculiar today. I read in the 
papers this morning that the candidate for the Democratic nomination for gover- 
nor, who was running on an anti-income tax platform, won out yesterday. The 
Republican candidate nominated is in favor of the law with such amendments as 
may prove to be necessary and which will be presented at the coming session of 
the legislature. So we have, as it seems now, a good, clean-cut, economic issue 
before the people of the state of Wisconsin this fall; an issue as to whether the 
system of taxation which we have had heretofore shall again be introduced, or 
whether we shall develop the theory of the income tax law. And I believe it is 
rather fortunate that the issue is squarely made and that an issue so clean can 
be presented by each party to the people during the present campaign and be 
ciscussed throughout the state, because it will give them information not only as 
to this law but as to the operations of the law as we have had it heretofore. The 
people of the state ought to have the benefit of a thorough discussion of eco- 
nomic questions of that kind. 


Mr. McGovern was elected by something over twelve 
thousand plurality, and that in spite of defection in his own 
party which will be referred to later. He undoubtedly aided 
materially in clearing up the situation on the tax question. 
It may be too, that this issue assisted in securing his own 
election. 

At this time we had in Madison what was known as “The 
Saturday Lunch Club.” It was an open forum, attended 
by state officers and employees at the capitol, university pro- 
fessors, and any business men or outsiders who felt interested 
in the subjects for discussion. Governor McGovern took an 
active part in these meetings, and was always clear, logical, 
and to the point. It was said of him that he never split an 
infinitive. He certainly showed a trained mind, well balanced 
and logical, a consistent “progressive” in every respect. He 
had been a regular supporter of the La Follette program. 
I know of no criticism of any of his official acts. His record 
certainly will stand comparison with that of the very best 
of our governors. 
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I have referred to the McKinley Bill as being the prin- 
cipal cause of the defeat of the Republican party in Wis- 
consin in 1890. The “Treasury Cases” undoubtedly con- 
tributed. The state treasurers had been in the habit—at 
least some of them had—of pocketing the interest collected 
from state deposits in banks. Senator Sawyer was the 
principal responsible bondsman. The Peck administration 
had brought action to collect from the ex-treasurers and their 
bondsmen. This led to the conflict between Senator Sawyer 
and La Follette heretofore referred to. The Peck admin- 
istration, however, laid itself open to a charge of which the 
Republicans did not fail to take advantage. Some of the of- 
ficials and employees of the capitol had become interested 
in printing contracts to which the state was a party. It was 
charged that they had failed to let the printing to the low- 
est bidder, as provided by law. This resulted in what be- 
came known as the “Roster Case,” which was tried before 
Judge Siebecker in the circuit court at Madison, resulting 
adversely to the Democratic administration, and undoubtedly 
contributing to the defeat of that party in 1894. During 
McGovern’s first term a somewhat similar matter presented 
itself. The Wisconsin State Journal was owned and edited 
by Richard Lloyd Jones. Like many another able journal- 
ist, he was not rolling in wealth. He was a loyal supporter 
of the administration. A proposition was advanced to form 
a corporation to become the owner of the paper, and state 
officers and others in the capitol were invited to become 
stockholders. The proposition seemed plausible and inviting. 
A meeting was held, the matter was discussed and adjourned 
for final action at a later date. Governor McGovern, Judge 
Siebecker, and others from the capitol participated, includ- 
ing myself. Thinking the matter over, it occurred to me 
that this might become another “Roster Case,” and on the 
morning of the adjournment day I called on Judge Sie- 
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becker, then on the supreme court bench, and asked him if 
there was any difference between this proposition and the 
“Roster Case.” He immediately responded: “This matter 
has worried me all night, and I am glad you came in. I 
tried the Roster Case in the circuit court and I can see no 
difference.”” We concluded that we would withdraw. Asked 
if I had seen the governor, I replied that I was going to 
his office next, “but I thought I better see you first.” He 
said I might give his views. I saw McGovern and he im- 
mediately concurred in our decision to keep out, and author- 
ized me so to tell the meeting. He attended in person, how- 
ever, and when one of the participants suggested that it was 
too late to withdraw, he said: “Better withdraw now than 
get knocked out later.” There was no hesitancy on his part 
any more than on the judge’s. So the proposition went by 
the board. There was no aftermath. 

La Follette was a candidate for senator and McGovern 
for governor in the campaign of 1910 and the relations be- 
tween them were mutually friendly and harmonious. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 1912 


An unexpected breach in the relations of these distin- 
guished citizens of the state grew out of the national Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago in 1912. I was not present at 
the convention. La Follette had again announced his can- 
didacy, I believe against the better judgment of some of his 
best friends. He had during the preceding winter addressed 
a meeting of newspaper men in Philadelphia at a publishers’ 
dinner and had broken down physically and mentally during 
his address. Such seemed to be the universal opinion of the 
press at the time. The facts were certainly important as 
bearing on his campaign, although in his autobiography he 
speaks of the event as of trifling consequence, explaining 
that he was slightly indisposed. The press reported that in 
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delivering the text of his manuscript, which might normally 
have occupied little more than thirty minutes, he took the 
floor at eleven o’clock and continued to speak until nearly 
two in the morning, repeating the same matter over and over 
until most of his auditors had left the hall. Those nearest 
to him advised his withdrawal the next day; and to this he 
seems at first to have consented. But other advisers, to- 
gether with his insatiable ambition, prevailed, and in a few 
days he was again in the field. 

The length of his political speeches was an old weakness 
of La Follette’s and he had repeatedly been told so by his 
best friends, even when governor. A little incident comes to 
mind here. Mrs. La Follette was making an outdoor polit- 
ical address on Johnson Street near our home one evening, 
along about 1907 or 1908. Mrs. Haugen attended, and at 
the close of the meeting invited Mrs. La Follette and other 
ladies up to the house for a cup of coffee. Mrs. Joseph Jas- 
trow was of the party. Talking with the ladies, I said: “Mrs. 
La Follette, I understand that you talk just as well as Bob 
does.” Mrs. Jastrow added: “Yes, and she talks just as 
long.” Mrs. La Follette took the joke good-naturedly and 
laughed with the rest. 

Wisconsin sent a solid La Follette delegation to the 
Chicago convention in 1912, headed by Governor McGovern. 
The delegates met for conference and it seems that they 
unanimously agreed to support McGovern for temporary 
chairman of the convention; and that action was publicly 
announced. Elihu Root was the choice of the Taft sup- 
porters for the position. It has been a source of dispute 
among the delegates as to the cause of the rupture in our 
state delegation. These facts, however, seem beyond ques- 
tion. No candidate had a majority of delegates whose title 
to seats was unquestioned. Taft had the support of seventy- 
eight delegates from the South whose election was chal- 
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lenged before the committee on credentials. The Roosevelt 
and La Follette delegates could, by combining, prevent the 
organization of the Taft forces, and it was agreed by the 
Roosevelt men that they would support McGovern for the 
position. 

The only way to defeat Taft was to defeat the election 
of Root, and McGovern and his supporters took the position 
that delegates whose titles were in dispute had no vote in the 
convention until their right to seats had been determined. 
This was certainly logical. A record of undisputed dele- 
gates which I have before me, shows the uncontested votes 
as follows: Taft 480; Roosevelt 502; La Follette 36; and 
Cummins 10. La Follette was certainly a poor third in 
the running and it must always remain questionable, even 


with the union of the anti-Taft forces, whether a sufficient 


number of Roosevelt delegates could have been brought over 
to nominate him. But it seems beyond question that the 
only way to defeat Taft’s nomination was the one sug- 
gested by the supporters of McGovern. When it came to 
a vote some of the La Follette men deserted McGovern and 
voted for Root. Result, the nomination of Taft on the first 
ballot. And his defeat at the election. 

In his magazine and elsewhere La Follette accused Mc- 
Govern of being a traitor to his cause. I have seen no good 
reason for his friends’ change of position as to the temporary 
chairmanship during the convention. McGovern naturally 
resented the charge of disloyalty, in the press and elsewhere. 
The national convention was held in June. It seems that 
after some weeks La Follette regretted the controversy 
which he had started. I am reminded of the fact that Judge 
Siebecker came to me and stated that if McGovern would 
stop any further discussion in the press La Follette would 
desist; and he asked me to see the governor and tell him. 
No doubt the judge thought the controversy unfortunate 
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and was solicitous for harmony between the two. I carried 
the message to McGovern. He readily assented, stating that 
he had not begun it but was forced into it in self defense. 
An armistice of several weeks followed. But when Roose- 
velt announced his candidacy in the latter part of August 
as the “Progressive” candidate for the presidency on an in- 
dependent ticket, and McGovern announced his support of 
him, all former charges and some new ones were let loose. 
Bob was determined to be the only dyed-in-the-wool leader 
of “Progressivism.” In the language attributed by a local 
wit to a candidate for mayor of Superior, 

There may be other pebbles on the beach 

But I am the only real pictured rock. 

Taft had visited Madison some years earlier, I think dur- 
ing the early part of the 1908 campaign, and in a speech 
which I heard had expressed his regret that Senator Spooner 
had withdrawn from public service. He lauded him as a 
very able legislator. That in itself was enough to antagonize 
Bob, but added to this was his own defeat in the convention 
of that year. His renewed war on McGovern, however, re- 
sulted when the latter announced his support of Roosevelt. 
The campaign went on; if there was any pronounced sup- 
port of McGovern by La Follette I am not cognizant of it. 
But this I remember. La Follette addressed a large meet- 
ing in the University gymnasium; towards the end of his 
address he advised the support of the state ticket, but added, 
“As to McGovern, we will attend to him later.” Not a very 
cordial recommendation of the head of the state ticket! 
There was some applause; but I mentally resented it. 

I had been in the habit of contributing to the Republican 
campaign fund, and had made a modest contribution in sup- 
port of the La Follette delegate ticket in the spring elec- 
tion; had also promised one of Bob’s close Madison friends 
a contribution to the campaign fund in the fall. One eve- 
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ning, shortly after the gymnasium speech referred to, I was 
called up by telephone, the voice stating: “Haugen, we need 
some money; can you let us have some tomorrow?” I said: 
“How is this money to be used? For McGovern, or against 
him?” No answer. I added: “You don’t expect me to con- 
tribute to the defeat of the Republican candidate for gover- 
nor, do you?” No answer. The receivers were hung up. A 
few mornings later I was in the state treasurer’s office when 
Senator Scott of Barron came in. He was an ardent La Fol- 
lette supporter and I think had been a delegate to the na- 
tional convention. He was also chairman of the Republican 
state committee. He showed us a check just handed him by 
the governor. I said to myself, if McGovern gives Scott a 
check, I will, and then and there made my contribution. Mc- 
Govern was elected. 

The legislature met at the usual date in January, 1913. 
Then came the “sequel” which I mentioned in a former 
article, when I said that I made no contributions to the cam- 
paign fund after 1912; also the carrying out of the threat 
to attend to McGovern later. Almost immediately after 
the organization of the legislature a committee was ap- 
pointed, with Scott as chairman, to look into the political 
activities of the personnel in the capitol. I had never heard 
of any criticism on that account while La Follette was 
governor, or, for that matter, later. I was asked to come 
up to the senate chamber, and of course complied. Some 
informal discussion took place, and with a somewhat sancti- 
monious air the chairman said that perhaps all departments 
had better be investigated. I was sworn as the first witness, 
but the lunch hour having arrived, the committee took a re- 
cess to a later hour, when I was asked to be present for ex- 
amination. 

I went down to my office and dug out the check which 
I had contributed to the La Follette campaign in the spring; 
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also the check given Scott, and with these in my vest pocket 
presented myself at the designated hour. It was well known 
that I had supported McGovern throughout the campaign, 
without being an active campaigner. I was ready to take 
the stand. But as a preliminary I was called aside by the 
then lieutenant governor, who said: “Now you understand, 
Haugen, that what we want is what is against McGovern.” 
I think I have his exact words. To this I promptly an- 
swered: “Tom, I was sworn to tell the whole truth, and I 
am going to begin with the contribution I made to the La 
Follette campaign last spring.” I was not placed on the 
stand and the investigation ended before it commenced. I 
broke it up. When I left the chamber a couple of newspaper 
men accosted me and asked what had happened. Reply, “I 
just threw the monkey wrench into the cylinder.” Thus ended 
the hypocritical effort to reach the governor only, without 
blacking their own fingers. It also ended my campaign con- 
tributions; not that I had been a heavy contributor, but in 
every campaign something was given. And there had never 
been any modesty or hesitancy in soliciting aid, not only dur- 
ing campaigns, but also to build up the La Follette Maga- 
zine. For the latter purpose I twice contributed small 
amounts to put agents in the field to get subscribers. 

I cannot say that I ever came to a personal break with 
La Follette, but when “Fighting Bob” became the “Fight- 
ing Pacifist” and continued his attacks on the government 
and its allies after we entered the conflict, not only in speech 
but every week in his magazine, I could not endure it any 
longer. I sent notice to the paper to stop sending it to me, 
saying that I did not want it in the house. That was no 
doubt an unforgivable sin. 

The natural course for the Progressives to have pursued 
in 1912 would seem to have been to support Roosevelt, he 
having the largest following. He might have been elected, 
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and probably would have been. With his positive character 
he might have swung the “big stick” early in the conflict, 
and made the Kaiser hesitate. He might even have been “‘de- 
lighted” to do so. If he had thus stopped the war at its very 
beginning, it is reasonable to imagine that he would have 
called down upon his head denunciations for interfering in 
European affairs, and that by the very same men who de- 
nounced our entering the war at a very late date. Roosevelt 
would have caught it coming or going. 

Mr. Hambro, president of the Norwegian Storting and 
editor of Morgenbladet, a leading newspaper in Oslo (Chris- 
tiana), recently published the following anent Roosevelt, 
which may be news in this country. Roosevelt was return- 
ing from his African hunting trip, had visited the Kaiser, 
and was on his way to Oslo. A delegation, including Mr. 
Hambro, met him at the Swedish border to escort him to the 
capital. He talked freely with the newspaper men, and told 
about his visit with the Kaiser. He said he had remarked 
to him that with his splendid military establishment he might 
easily capture Belgium. The Kaiser said that had occurred 
to him. Then Roosevelt turned to the newspaper men and 
said: “Don’t you tell any of this. If you do, I will say it 
is a newspaper lie.” 

There was one matter in Roosevelt’s record that I have 
never been able to justify in my own mind, and that is the 
manner in which he took Panama. In a speech in Madison 
he boastingly said, “I took Panama.” I have always felt 
that recognizing the rebellion in Panama the day following 
the outbreak had too much the appearance of having connived 
at it in advance. And having a war vessel at the place to 
support the movement against a friendly nation does not 
lessen the suspicion. We certainly needed the canal, and it 
would seem that it might have been acquired by friendly 
negotiation, even if at a higher price; but it would have 
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avoided the unfriendly feeling on the part of Spanish Amer- 
ica which Roosevelt’s precipitate action undoubtedly caused. 
It is the manner in which he “took” it, and not the taking. 

The unfortunate break between La Follette and Mc- 
Govern resulted in defeating the latter in a subsequent elec- 
tion for the senatorship, where he would have been an honor 
and credit to the state; and deprived Wisconsin of his emi- 
nent qualifications as a public servant. 


GOVERNOR PHILIPP 


Emanuel L. Philipp succeeded McGovern as governor 
in January, 1915, and served six years. He was a level- 
headed business man; gave the state the benefit of his good 
judgment, and left a creditable record; did not seem to have 
any other or further political ambition. He was fair and 
impartial and ready to yield his preconceived ideas when 
convinced that he was in error. In the campaign he had 
suggested that he would reorganize the public service by 
abolishing some of the bureaus and changing some com- 
missions by reducing them to one-man commissions. Among 
the latter was the tax commission. During the session of 
the legislature a meeting with the committee on taxation was 
called in the governor’s office. I attended on behalf of the 
commission. The matter came up. Philipp had suggested, 
among other things, that the administration of the income tax 
might be left to local officials. To this I said that such had 
been the effort in some other states, where the income tax had 
admittedly been a failure for that reason, while in Wiscon- 
sin its success was largely due to its centralized administra- 
tion; that imposing upon one man the duty of assessing rail- 
roads with valuations running into hundreds of millions, 
would be a hazardous undertaking for the individual; that 
he would be subjected to criticism of partiality to the cor- 
porations, or accused of playing the demagogue in over- 
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assessing them; that the same would be true in regard to the 
income tax, where all the corporations in the state subject 
to it are assessable directly by the commission. 

Before the hearing closed the governor said with abso- 
lute frankness and without the least hesitation: “Mr. Hau- 
gen, I guess that plan would not work.” I could but ad- 
mire him for his readiness to abandon his former views, and 
that seemed to be his attitude throughout his administration. 
He had been considered a “stalwart” and a retrogressive dur- 
ing the campaign. He left no evidence of that character in 
his service. He was public spirited. 

I had been reappointed by Governor McGovern in 1913 
for an eight year term. Prof. T. S. Adams resigned from 
the commission in 1915 to join the faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity, Mr. Lyons and I both regretted his departure. He 
evidently found university work more to his taste than mak- 
ing assessments and pondering on income tax returns. In 
those days the commissioners themselves did most of the 
auditing of the corporation returns. The two commissioners 
were naturally concerned as to Adams’ successor. Mr. Car- 
roll Atwood had been appointed assessor of incomes for Mil- 
waukee County, and had made a splendid record in the most 
important county of the state. He had appointed John 
Leenhouts as assistant. The two had worked together in 
harmony, and the latter is entitled to a share in the success 
attained. Mr. Lyons and I joined in recommending Mr. 
Atwood to the vacancy in the commission, giving our rea- 
sons for the choice, and adding that it seemed entirely proper 
to recognize Milwaukee with its one-fifth of the valuation 
of the entire state, and pointing out that it had never had 
a member on the permanent commission. Governor Philipp 
readily agreed with us and appointed Mr. Atwood, whose 
companionship I enjoyed to the end of my term in 1921. 
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I am not aware that Governor McGovern or Governor 
Philipp at any time drew upon anyone connected with the 
commission for any political work or assistance. My own 
contribution to the campaign fund was entirely voluntary. 

After our entry into the World War the personnel in 
the capitol, in evidence of their loyalty, organized to raise 
money through the sale of Liberty Bonds. I was one of the 
solicitors and I think we were reasonably successful. I do 
not remember that I encountered one instance where the 
individual approached did not willingly respond according 
to his means. Mr. Lyons and I each carried ten thousand 
dollars, or two years’ salary, and I borrowed money to 
do so. After the close of the war I sold the bonds at about 
ninety-three or ninety-four. I was under the military age 
during the Civil War, and over age when the Spanish War 
came on. My fever for the service was probably greater dur- 
ing the Civil War, when I was a boy of fifteen, than at any 
later period; so many of my acquaintances had gone South; 
and many of them remained there. But that was not a de- 
terrent to a boy of that age. 

Some of our belligerent pacifists in Wisconsin supported 
President Wilson openly in 1916, because “he kept us out 
of the war.” Hughes, however, carried the state, but by a 
reduced plurality. But Wilson was reelected, and early in 
his second term was forced into the war. La Follette had 
had his own political fences to look after in 1916, and was 
elected by a good majority. 

My service on the tax commission had been pleasant and 
congenial. Acquaintances had been formed and friendships 
established, which are pleasant remembrances. I feel that I 
had the good will of the office force and that it remains, 
but I knew the end of my Wisconsin service was at hand, 
and I was preparing for it. I did not look for further public 
service, but something turned up unexpectedly. 
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SERVICE IN MONTANA 


About the middle of April I had a telephone call from 
Governor McGovern inquiring whether I would be free to 
go to Montana as assistant or adviser to the Board of Equal- 
ization of that state. The inquiry had come from the gover- 
nor, Joseph M. Dixon. I said I expected to be free after 
May first. Within a few days a letter was received from 
Governor Dixon, and after some correspondence I accepted 
the position, which no doubt came to me because of my con- 
nection with the National Tax Association, of which I had 
been president the previous year. Other friends besides Mc- 
Govern sent their recommendations. The office force had 
prepared me for my exit by presenting me with a splendid 
traveling bag as a souvenir of our separation. Cordial re- 
lations had been formed between Governor McGovern and 
Governor Dixon in 1912, when Dixon, then senator, was 
the campaign manager of the Roosevelt Progressive cam- 
paign, of which our governor became an ardent supporter. 
These men had much in common, and were fearless adherents 
to the cause they espoused, without any ulterior personal 
motives. 

Governor Dixon met me cordially, and introduced me to 
his colleagues on the board, of which he, as governor, was 
the chairman. The other members were the attorney general, 
secretary of state, state treasurer, and state auditor, all elec- 
tive officers whose primary duties had no relation to tax ques- 
tions, which necessarily became a secondary matter. ‘The 
situation was strange and necessarily unfamiliar. The board 
was created by the constitution. Its duties were broad and 
many, not unlike those possessed by our tax commission. 
It fixed the property assessments and the tax, supplemented 
with license taxes on some industries. 

Senator Clark, the copper king, was the president of 
their constitutional convention in 1889, and had not failed 
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to protect the mining industry. The constitution provided 
that mineral in the ground was not to be considered in as- 
sessing real estate; that the surface value only must be the 
base for the assessment, no matter at what price land con- 
taining mineral was sold. There had, in fact, been no real 
equalization between counties; nor between the general prop- 
erty and railroads and other corporations assessed directly 
by the board. As to state assessments, the situation was the 
same as in Wisconsin under our old state board of assess- 
ment. The difficulty on my advent in Montana was that, 
as in the country generally, real estate had suffered a serious 
deflation after the close of the war. In Wisconsin the high 
year in real estate was 1919, and that seemed true through- 
out the Northwest and West. 

On my arrival Governor Dixon suggested that I take 
up my residence in that state; that a tax commission was 
likely to be created by the next session of the legislature, 
and that he would make me chairman of such commission. 
I said that I was too old to give up my citizenship in Wis- 
consin, although I highly appreciated his good will. I also 
felt, without expressing it, that ambitious old settlers and 
aspiring politicians might object to the appointment of a 
new arrival and “interloper” to so important and fairly lu- 
crative a position. 

After assisting in the railroad assessments I was forced 
to return to Wisconsin because of my health. This was en- 
tirely my own fault. I had been in the mountain region on 
several occasions and had never felt any inconvenience from 
the altitude; in fact thought myself immune. Helena is four 
thousand feet above sea level, not a very serious matter. But 
Mount Helena rises twelve hundred feet higher. After tak- 
ing dinner with a friend and his wife on a Sunday afternoon, 
Mount Helena looked inviting to me and I climbed up the 
face of it, which is quite steep, to the very summit, where 
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I had a splendid view of the city and broad valley. I had 
on several occasions been at higher elevations and had felt 
no discomfort. I had spent a couple of weeks in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, trout fishing, at an altitude of more than 
six thousand feet. But the strenuous climb affected me. I 
became dizzy the next morning and staggered about. Mrs. 
Haugen joined me at this very time, and naturally was much 
alarmed. I called on a physician. He gave me an electric 
treatment, which I believe was a mistake. What I needed 
was absolute rest, instead of an electric shock. I did not im- 
prove within the week, and we left for home, where I soon re- 
covered. When I returned to Helena later I took care not 
to over-exert myself physically, and I had no trouble. 

My service in Montana continued with interruptions for 
about three years, or until a permanent commission had been 
established by the legislature in 1923. I took part in draft- 
ing the act. 


THE CLARK-DALEY CAMPAIGN 


I have referred to the fact that Mr. Clark, the copper 
king, and later United States senator, as president of the 
constitutional convention in 1889, had taken good care of 
that prominent industry in the new state. His later election 
to the senate became somewhat of a national scandal. 

Jerry Murphy, private secretary to Governor La Fol- 
lette at the beginning of his gubernatorial administration, 
resigned from that position and took up newspaper work at 
Helena. He now resides in San Diego, California. Murphy 
is a clever writer, and while in Helena he produced “The 
Comic History of Montana,” wherein he dwells at length 
on the senatorial campaign to which I refer. The fight was 
long and bitter, and every means to secure the votes of mem- 
bers was resorted to. Murphy tells of a member whom nei- 
ther side had been able to secure for its candidate. One eve- 
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ning in his room at the hotel a wad of paper was flung in 
over the transom. On opening it it was found to contain 
many thousand dollars in money. No writing accompanied 
it to indicate the sender. He took the package to the House 
the next morning, placed in on the speaker’s table and told 
his story. ‘The money was deposited in the state treasury, 
and has never been claimed. 

During the session in the winter of 1923 one of the mem- 
bers of the legislature from Silver Bow County was a former 
district judge (corresponding to our circuit judges), a Mr. 
Denny, a very clever and witty old fellow. In the hotel lobby 
one evening the subject of legislators’ salaries came up. The 
members in Montana are paid ten dollars a day, the session 
beginning, under the constitution, on January first and end- 
ing March first. here was the same general complaint of 
inadequacy of compensation that we hear in Wisconsin. 
Judge Denny remarked that a man could not stay in Hel- 
ena and pay his legitimate expenses and come out whole, 
and added, “and there is not a transom in this whole 
hotel.” The allusion seemed well understood. Denny was 
from Butte, Clark’s former home. 

Clark resided in New York, but retained his large in- 
terests in the copper mines of Montana, and the legislature 
began to study how his estate could be reached by way of 
an inheritance tax, an act of that character having been 
passed in 1919 or 1921. It was necessarily in general terms, 
and was a graduated tax. But, lo and behold! When it 
came to be administered it was discovered that the steps of 
gradation were carried on up to $25,000 of taxable estate, 
but there was no provision for any tax on amounts in excess 
of that figure. The bill had been thus amended while in con- 
ference between the two houses; no one seemed to know by 
whom. The supreme court found the language so plain that 
it was not open to construction. But Clark was still alive, 
and in the session of 1923 I assisted in drafting a bill, largely 
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on the Wisconsin model, and that became the law. Upon 
Clark’s death a few years later his estate paid a very large 
inheritance tax—undoubtedly the largest thus far paid in 
Montana. I do not know what the final assessment was, 
but the member of the commission who made the estimates 
wrote me during the pendency of the proceedings that it 
might exceed one and a half million dollars. So Montana 
caught up with Clark at last, but only after he had retired 
to his last rest. It was generally suspected that the Clark 
interests had managed to mutilate the former act to protect 
his interest even after his death. 

Closely bound up with the copper interests was the 
Montana Power Company, which furnished power to the 
mines and also to the smelting works at Great Falls, as well 
as to the several hundred miles of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad operated by electricity through the 
mountain region of that and adjoining states. It is one of 
the largest hydro-electric power plants in the country. This 
large property had been assessed by the state board for years 
at between thirty-seven and thirty-eight million dollars. 
After giving the matter considerable study and applying the 
rules generally adopted in Wisconsin, I fixed the valuation 
at about fifty-three million dollars, and notified the company. 
Their representative immediately appeared. He admitted 
my figure as being warranted, “If other property was as- 
sessed at its true value.” To this I agreed. There seemed 
never to have been any earnest effort in the state at an 
equitable equalization. After the organization of the new 
tax commission that body increased my valuation, and the 
matter was contested in the courts. I attended the hearing 
in court at Butte. Due largely to the absence of equalization 
between this and other large properties the matter was finally 
compromised at, I believe, something like forty-eight million 
dollars in valuation of this single property. The general 
manager and the secretary of the power company were al- 
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ways friendy and courteous to me personally. I always met 
them openly, as had been our method in Wisconsin, a plan 
which seemed not to have been the habit of their assessment 
authorities. 

The Pullman Company had for years paid no tax in 
Montana. After consulting the governor it was thought 
best to impose a license fee. The railroad valuation is dis- 
tributed to the local governmental units, and it seemed de- 
sirable to secure this revenue to the state treasury. A license 
fee of $100,000 was imposed. I drafted the bill. 

The members of the legislature were alert and wide- 
awake. I enjoyed the two months with them. The commit- 
tee on taxation treated me with the utmost consideration 
and confidence. I felt that they were earnest in their effort 
to give the people the very best service. A lady member, Mrs. 
Facey, was given charge of the inheritance bill and conducted 
it to a successful passage. A member from Butte, also a 
member of the committee, and an attorney, objected to the 
bill. The term “intangibles” was used in the draft. He said 
he had never seen that word before and did not know its 
meaning. The assessment laws are very minute as to classi- 
fications of property, and upon examining local assessment 
rolls it was found that the assessors designated even libraries 
by classes, such as law libraries, medical libraries, etc. It was 
found that no law library (at any rate by that designation) 
had been assessed in Silver Bow County. The attorney 
had jeered some at the term, saying that it must be a Wis- 
consin word, having reference to my authorship. I sug- 
gested to Mrs. Facey that if he tried to spring that question 
on the floor she might retort that she was not surprised at 
his ignorance as there was not a single law book in his county, 
and she could prove it by the assessment roll. 

A sixty-day session is too short, I concluded, noticing 
the congested condition of the calendar at the close. 
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Governor Dixon had recommended and advocated a li- 
cense fee on minerals, and a bill passed the House, but failed 
in the Senate. An initiative bill, under their constitution, 
with that purpose in view, was ratified by popular vote in 
the following election. A strange inconsistency appeared. 
Governor Dixon made his campaign for reelection largely 
on that issue. The voters endorsed his bill, but elected his 
opponent. The result was undoubtedly brought about by 
bitter personal war against the candidate, when the measure 
he advocated was so entirely fair. 

I have the greatest respect for Governor Dixon, and 
was glad to learn from the press a few days ago that he has 
been appointed first assistant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, thus becoming closely allied with the Hoover admin- 
istration, where he will render admirable service. Through- 
out he has been a consistent Progressive in the best sense of 
the term, and never apologized for his activity as manager 
of the Roosevelt campaign in 1912. 

The state treasurer was a firm supporter of the governor 
as a fellow member of the Board of Equalization. He was 
J. W. Walker of Kalispell. Mr. Walker was a former resi- 
dent of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, where he spent his boyhood 
days and early manhood. He was educated at the Oshkosh 
Normal School. The governor appointed him head of the 
newly created tax commission. The title, however, of State 
Board of Equalization was retained, in order to comply with 
the language of the constitution. 


DICK THE COUNTY SPLITTER 


In 1923 the legislature of Montana consisted of one hun- 
dred members of the house of representatives and fifty-four 
senators. Somewhat on the model of the federal govern- 
ment, each county is given one senator. Many of the coun- 
ties are quite large, the state being the third in area, exceeded 
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only by 'Texas and California. A county can be divided up- 
on petition by taxpayers, or possibly voters, asking for the 
creation of a new county and designating its proposed county 
seat. This has undoubtedly led to some abuse. An indivi- 
dual, whom we will call “Dick,” had made it his business 
to assist any local community aspiring to become a county 
seat. He would engage for a consideration, to secure the 
necessary number of petitioners. Local real estate owners 
and business men of the proposed new center quite naturally 
fell for this prospect of building up a new center. The new 
county seat must not be within a certain distance of the old 
one. There was plenty of leeway as a rule. The promoter 
of this novel enterprise became known as “Dick, the County 
Splitter.” 

In the summer of 1923 the State Bar Association of 
Montana met at Hunter’s Hot Springs near Livingston. 
I was asked to address the meeting. This I did, dwelling 
at some length on the methods pursued in Wisconsin. I 
also suggested wherein I thought their state board had failed 
to comply with the provisions of their constitution. For in- 
stance, the constitution provides that after determining the 
valuation of a railroad in the state the board shall distribute 
such valuation to the counties and smaller governmental 
units “in proportion to the miles of railway laid” in each. 
This had never been complied with. The length of the line 
had been used instead of the length of track. I believe 
my talk had the approval of the bar. There was the neces- 
sary dinner and accompanying speeches. Some witticisms 
were indulged in, but they all seemed to center on the Vol- 
stead law. 

I have omitted some matters that should have had a place 
in earlier parts of these notes. They will be taken up in 
the next number. This seems a proper place to close for 
the present. 

[T'o be continued] 
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NARRATIVE OF A PIONEER OF WISCONSIN 
AND PIKE’S PEAK’ 


Tuomas Hanrorp SHELDON 


was born May 2, 1825, in Uncle Tom’s house on Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit. We stayed in Oakland on the farm 
for a year and a half or two years. Grandfather had lived 


on it for three or four years. Father and Uncle Thomas 


had bought about a section of land, but father also pub- 
lished a newspaper, the Detroit Gazette.” He got into 
difficulty because of his stand against smuggling, which was 
going on, high handed, in canoes, and was fined two hundred 
dollars for contempt of court. He declared, however, “I'll 
stay in jail till my hair is as white as these walls, before I'll 
pay a cent of this fine.” The sum was made up among his 
friends in small amounts, so that every citizen could have a 
chance to contribute. He spent two weeks in jail and held 
high carnival, his brother Tom being jailer as well as sheriff. 
After this experience father decided to try farming. 

The next morning on our way to school from John Hale’s 
we passed “the fire.” Indians were cutting up the cooked 
horses and carrying off the flesh on their backs. We stopped 
at Dr. Houghton’s office to have one of my teeth pulled. 
This was the Dr. Houghton for whom Houghton County, 
Michigan, was named. He was a geologist. He lost his 
life by drowning in Lake Superior when his rowboat was 


* Portions written in 1909, at eighty-four years of age. Perhaps all written 
at that time. The author was a son of Major John P. Sheldon, a pioneer resi- 
dent of Mineral Point and register of the Land Office at that place. 

*In a letter of Major J. P. Sheldon to Lyman C. Draper, dated Washington, 
"). C., November 5, 1855, he says: “The Gazette establishment was destroyed by 
fire in the spring of 1830, while I was on a visit to this city. On my return to 
Detroit, by the aid of some of the Democrats of that place, the Democratic Free 
Press was established. In the spring of 1833, I turned the Free Press over to 
Sheldon McKnight, and went to Dubuque, where as govt. agent I opened the 
mining country to miners and smelters. In August and September following, I 
removed my family from Detroit to a place on the Little Maquoketa, about 
4 miles from Dubuque. In June 1835, I removed to the neighborhood where I 
now live [Willow Springs].” 
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wrecked. As I sat in Mr. Porter’s school I could look across 
the river and see several windmills on the Canadian side 
grinding grists. 

We moved from the Miller house to the old Canton- 
ment house, set in a large yard filled with cherry and damson 
plum trees—old trees planted thirty or forty years at least 
before the war between England and the United States. 


When we were in the D[eming] house the cholera visited 
Detroit and the poor French died like sheep. Father came 
in one morning after he had gone to the office and said to 
mother, “Liza, I guess the children ought not to go to school 
today. It’s too hot.” ““You mean,” said she, “that the cholera 
is in town.” “I confess I do. Priest Richard told me he was 
called to three, and they were dead.”’ We had heard of it in 
Buffalo and along the St. Lawrence, and it was in Chicago 
before the summer was out, among Scott’s soldiers. “We 
boys” saw the remnant of his army deploy out of the woods, 
on the common, and camp there; and they died by the dozen. 
An old brewery was made a barrack. After they went to 
Buffalo, the boys used to go into barracks, rob the boxes of 
belts, canteens, cockades, and hats, and come out rigged to 
death; but never a one had the cholera. The ones that were 
the most fearful of it caught it first. Mother was singularly 
indifferent to it. 

While we stayed in the Cantonment house father bought 
and put an addition onto the Robinson house and made it 
fit to move into in the spring. If I were at the house I built 
in 1854, I would hunt up an old account book and give more 
dates. 


It was August [1833] before we began to prepare for 
coming West. How long father and mother had been pre- 
paring I do not know; perhaps the winter and spring before. 
Jackson was president, and he appointed father assistant 
superintendent of the lead mines in Michigan across the 
Mississippi and the Galena district. Major Legate of Ga- 
lena was the principal superintendent. Father sold to Shel- 
don McKnight, a nephew, the Gazette office and other prop- 
erty, house and lots, and prepared generally to go to the 
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“Far West.” It took all he had except his salary as super- 
intendent to pay his debts. I knew that we were going away 
when I saw the Pennsylvania team (I thought they were 
elephants, being used to Canadian ponies) and wagon draw- 
ing a house. When it was loaded I climbed up onto the boxes 
as far as I could get and said I was going to ride to the 
West that way. Mother said, “Come down, Tom. You will 
ride most any way before you get there.” Oh, the heavy 
hearts that were in our family I do not wish to recall! Ann 
and Delia were to stay in Detroit, board with Mrs. Hendry, 
and go to school, while mother, father, and the other chil- 
dren were to go where they should never see them again, 
or perhaps see them only after they were grown women. 


We smuggled our skates in with the other goods, to 
“skate on the Mississippi.” Will, the youngest, was sick 
when we started, but the journey did him good and he never 
would have lived to the age of twenty-three if he had not 
taken it in the arms of mother and Jane in the months of 
August and September, 1833. 


We left by the Chicago Road and dove into the timber. 
The first town that we came to was Ypsilanti; here we had 
a renewal of the good-byes, for it was settled with friends and 
acquaintances. But we stopped only a short time, for Pea- 
body, a Pennsylvania teamster who owned the rig and who 
had been hired with the outfit to put us through as far as we 
wished to go, was in a hurry, although he was accustomed 
to drive carefully, as we discovered before we left him. 
Father drove the dearborn (“buggy” it is now called; he 
used to call it a one-horse wagon) with a load of hunting 
equipment, and occasionally mother and the baby; while we 
children rode in the wagon and footed it when we were tired 
of riding. We stopped at Prairie Ronde, where Mr. Swan 
lived. This was the next camp. Here was another good-bye 
place. Lyman I. Daniels was there. His wife and Mr. 
Swan’s wife were nieces of Uncle Thomas’ wife, our Aunt 
Eleanor (Labadie Sheldon), after whom Ellen (Labadie) 
Sheldon was named. We found ourselves among relatives 
at Prairie Ronde. Uncle Thomas overtook us there and 
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gave father a double-barrel shotgun, which is in the posses- 
sion of my son John at the old homestead in Willow Springs. 
It would be an object in the Wisconsin Historical Society 
rooms at Madison, where father’s portrait and four bound 
volumes of the Detroit Gazette are housed. 

Uncle Thomas tried to persuade father to take the Kala- 
mazoo route. But father had studied the country and knew 
that if he did so he would have to follow the shore of the 
lake a good way, and as sand would be heavier than gravel 
he decided to leave the usual road and bear south through 
Indiana and Illinois by way of Niles and La Porte. I re- 
member nothing of Ann Arbor and Jackson, and but little 
of the journey through Michigan. About four o’clock we 
passed a beautiful little round lake about half a mile across, 
and we children wanted to camp near it, but father would 
not stop. We learned afterwards that he feared we would 
go swimming in it. It was cold and deep. We passed 
through Niles, but where were the Johnstons? We camped 
near there and found log cabins galore. The settlers thought 
we were hunting locations and were anxious to show us where 
we would find excellent farms near them. They would help 
us put up the cabins for nothing. They seemed prosperous, 
living within themselves, with flax and sheep for the making 
of clothing, all necessary machinery, and food wild and tame. 
At La Porte we stayed at a tavern. When we approached 
the settlement we saw father sitting quietly in the one-horse 
wagon waiting for us to come up. “Liza,” said he, “do you 
see that door?’ We looked forward and saw an opening 
in the timber, perfectly square, and through it an open prai- 
rie. “That is the door—la porte, from which the village takes 
its name.” I suppose the door is gone and no one living 
there knows what “La Porte” means any more than what 
“Smith,” “Brown,” and “Strong” mean, applied to men. 

The next morning we drove through the door. The day 
was bright and stimulating. John and I were frolicking sev- 
eral rods behind the wagon. Father and Nappy (the horse 
Napoleon) were driving ahead to shoot some prairie chickens, 
for we had been told at La Porte that we would find many 
of them ahead. When we had passed through the door, the 
weird look of the prairie (I think it was called Rolling Prai- 
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rie; at any rate Rolling Prairie came in somewhere along 
there) caused me to run up to the wagon where mother was, 
and, as in former times, seek her protection from ghosts and 
goblins. I kept in the wagon or near it until Rolling Prairie 
was passed. I had never before seen a prairie. Bushes or 
trees or fences had broken the view in Michigan, but I saw 
enough of prairie land in Indiana and Illinois before I got 
through. We could not wander far from the wagon on the 
prairie because the grass was too high and coarse, the weeds 
and flowers too high for little boys. 


We crossed the Fox River [Illinois] near where Ottawa 
now stands. I recall a boy riding a horse in front of us to 
guide the wagon, father following with the dearborn. The 
greatest depth was two feet. In places there was a rock bot- 
tom. When we came to Dixon’s ferry on Rock River, where 
the town of Dixon now is, the wagon had to be pulled into the 
scow by itself. The horses and all, mother thought too heavy, 
and Mr. Dixon respected mother’s fears against father’s and 
Peabody’s protestations. So the horses had to cross first 
with Nap, and then the dearborn, for it was a question of 
the fox, the goose, and the cabbage. However, Mr. Dixon 
was boss of the job and we all got over, kit and cargo. 
There were two cabins where Dixon now stands; that is, 
double cabins, two alongside, the space between roofed over, 
and floored—a common mode of building where they could 
afford it and the family warranted it. 

The next impressive place was at the Winnebago inlet— 
or outlet, I fail to remember which. We drove late because 
it was raining, and in crossing the inlet the wagon stalled 
so that the horses could not pull it out. McCormick, a young 
man whom father had hired, came to the rescue. He helped 
hitch the horses to the end of the tongue. All got out of 
the wagon to lighten the load; the horses secured a good 
footing and brought it up to camp, where father had started 
a fire with matches and paper. The matches were little loz- 
enges of glass wrapped in blue paper. One of these was 
folded in a paper; by the pressure of the thumb the glass 
was smashed, and the contents mingling set the paper on 
fire. These lozenges were very precious, to be used only 
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in extreme necessity. The alternative was flint and steel and 
punk. Only men who have been with Indians know how to 
start a fire under some circumstances. The monotony of 
prairie traveling in those days precluded adventure or any- 
thing interesting. With his gun father killed prairie hens 
by the dozen; in fact we gorged on them. He would cook 
them in different ways to tempt our appetites, but the In- 
dian way was the best—a stick in the ground, and the chicken 
on the other end over the fire. But the cabins occurred often 
enough to supply us with vegetables, and McCormick proved 
to be a good cook. He would pick up and wash the dishes 
to save the poor girl or the woman from the task, and do 
other work. For one of them had to see that the baby did 
not fall over. O Pioneers, there must be a heaven for them 
to go to, if for nobody else! Mac walked beside the wagon 
and told stories, dispersing many a cloud with his wit and 
cheer. 

The next adventure was at Plum Creek, below Galena. 
We reached it after dark and found it over the banks in 
some places. Father took us boys over in the dearborn, but 
the wagon was too much property to risk, and mother did 
not crave drowning with the children. If it had been at the 
east end of the road she might have ventured it. It rained 
all night. Mother slept in the wagon with the children; Mc- 
Cormick under the wagon on some hay. He said that he 
weighed about ten pounds less on account of the mosquitoes. 
Father sat up in the wagon. The wagon came over in the 
morning. The sun shone; all our troubles were over; and 
after breakfast we started for Galena, which we reached 
about three p.m. As we came down the hill in the sight of 
the town, we concluded it was a sight. A lot of frame build- 
ings strung along under the bluff, covered with mud half- 
way up. Mother said afterward that she was half sick be- 
fore, and the sight of Galena made the other half sick. 

I have heard a great deal about the pioneer fathers at 
the old settlers’ meetings, but I never heard a speech about 
the pioneer mothers. H. S. Magoon had an address prepared 
for the pioneer mothers at Darlington; but as Henry Dodge 
of Iowa and Peter Parkinson occupied most of the p.m. talk- 
ing about the Black Hawk War, Mr. Magoon moved to 
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adjourn after Mr. Parkinson was through, and the motion 
carried. Pioneer mothers! While they are sitting in the ox 
wagon tending the baby and keeping the children in order, 
thinking hard over past and present and prospect, pioneer 
fathers are riding on horses or in their buggies, with guns 
on shoulders, inquiring of each man they meet, “Is there 
any game ahead?” and talking half an hour and looking out 
for a place to camp. The ragged horseman passes the team- 
ster with a “How are you?” and the wagon with a bow; and 
the poor woman would give a dollar to know what was 
ahead or to talk with somebody besides the children. 


The reception in front of Bennett’s tavern seemed to 
wipe away all tears and the memory of the fearful ride. The 
women hugged and kissed mother and the children (except 
John and me, who were men grown—one eight, the other a 
year and a half older). There were Mrs. Hempstead, Mrs. 
Beebe, Mrs. Gratiot, Mrs. Fileo, Mrs. Bennett, and I do not 
know how many more. Quite a crowd of men shook hands 
with the Major. There was a strong mixture of southern 
freedom in the crowd, and they vied with one another in at- 
tention to the poor draggled woman who showed her raising 
even through dirt and squalor; that she made no excuses 
was the proof. 

Mother stayed in Galena two weeks, while father, the 
two boys, and Peabody went on with the wagon, three horses, 
and the dearborn to Dubuque. We crossed the Mississippi 
on Brophy’s ferry at Dubuque, where we stayed one night. 
Next day we continued up to Peru, and the journey was 
over for us at least. Mother and the children came by steamer 
Warrior. Father had men getting out logs and material 
for a house for McKnight or Gregoire, who had furnaces 
there; McKnight one at Eagle Bluff and Gregoire up the 
Maquoketa. The Maquoketa was very crooked and deep. 
At Peru (a small village with eight or ten houses) it was 
one hundred feet wide and deep enough to carry loaded 
steamers, such as they were at that time. The furnaces piled 
their lead on the bank and the boats took it to St. Louis, 
where it was piled four feet high, five pigs in a layer, so that 
it would be easy to count. The agent would stamp every 
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tenth pig with “U. S.” and make an account of it against 
the smelter. The inhabitants of Peru were T. McKnight, 
two Gregoires, Guion, Sebastian, Patterson, Toddy Baker, 
old Mary, and children. The house was laid up when we got 
there; that is, the logs were in position and the roof on. 

Father was appointed register of the land office at Min- 
eral Point, Wisconsin; he rode across the country to his of- 
fice most of the summer and was gone most of the time. 
When we had the bilious fever he acted according to com- 
mon sense instead of the commands of Dr. Hill. He allowed 
us as much cold water as he thought was good for us and 
washed us with cool water. We were marooned until the 
cool weather began and the girls, Ann and Delia, came West 
—which was in October, I think. We could not call it home. 
We were on the move to Mineral Point and said a happy 
goodbye to Peru. We had spent two winters and one sum- 
mer in Peru, but we did not want to spend another summer 
there. 

Dubuque was but three miles off, and the girls and 
mother enjoyed the society of the village, which was free, 
easy, and refined. Most of the inhabitants were from the 
South, “down the river,” sociable, generous, and hospitable. 
All from St. Louis were connected with the Chouteaus, 
Gratiots, Cabannés, Tessons, and Bertholds; all French 
which language they could speak better than English. I re- 
member an American citizen, born in the United States, say- 
ing “San Louee, heap fine hous dare,” and his father too was 
born in America. We boys ran wild among the Baker and 
Mulot boys and river rats. The river rats would come up 
the river in summer and go back in the fall; a hard lot. They 
would chop, and break steers and land all summer, for they 
were hardened to the Mississippi bottoms and malaria had 
no more effect on their health than if they had been made 
of cast iron. Galena residents used to come to Dubuque, 
so when we moved to Mineral Point and Willow Springs 
we had many acquaintances in Galena, and mother’s brief 
sojourn there some time before had helped to make our so- 
cial circle about all we could attend to. Added to that of 
Mineral Point and the neighborhood, it was more than we 
could attend to, and mother became almost a slave to her 
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friends because we were without hired help, except such as 
we could catch here and there. 

Father bought about a section of land, in a body, in 
Willow Springs precinct eight miles south of Mineral Point, 
and the hay bottom on the Pecatonica—one hundred and 
sixty acres; also the old King place (the Seely farm) of 
about one hundred and sixty acres, all in Willow Springs. 
This was my home from about May 15, 1835, until John 
married Irene Walker. . . . I sold to my oldest son, think- 
ing that in this way the land would stay in the family. It 
was in the summer of 1894 when the papers passed from 
Mollie and me to John. 

When we pulled out for Willow Springs we were a merry 
lot with two wagons, old Nap and the dearborn, and with 
father for a guide. (Ann and Delia had meanwhile come 
“home” from Detroit and were with us.) We stopped all 
night with George W. Jones, who lived and smelted at Sin- 
sinawa Mound, and the next morning continued on our way. 
We called at Kendall’s, after whom the village of Kendall 
was named. I reca]l that when the Kendall family came out 
to greet us, one of the group was a girl who because of a re- 
cent attack of smallpox had blue and red spots all over her 
face. My sisters could not conceal their fright at this ap- 
pearance, and this offended the Kendalls so that a coldness 
was created between the two families. 

Over the beautiful prairies and through the groves we 
made merry. Father drove by in the height of the gale and 
remarked, “After the storm comes a calm. Look out that 
your laugh doesn’t make a cry.” We boys got out when we 
came to a big hill after crossing the Pecatonica, and after 
walking nearly a mile came to a descent and a house. Here 
our teams were unhitched. We asked, “Why are they un- 
hitching there?” This was about four p.m. We went down 
and found them all crying and father scolding them. This 
was our destination until Christmas. We called it Cracky 
House, and it went by that name as long as we were chil- 
dren and in the neighborhood. It had been built by a Dr. 
Luffborough, and was rented by father until he could get 
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a house built on the farm a half-mile from Cracky and eight 
miles from his office. 


Mother had always lived in a town eight miles from 
Mineral Point, where there was one respectable store and 
a tavern. How we managed with visitors I do not remem- 
ber. We had a raid of visitors from Galena and Dubuque, 
often several at a time. Father, in common with all the old 
settlers, had a disposition for making friends. To invite vis- 
itors to their homes was a cardinal virtue in all of them. No 
matter how disagreeable the friends were in the house (all 
chewed tobacco and smoked), the housewife found food for 
all. Corn bread and bacon were standard supplies. 'To these 
were added coffee, and wild strawberries, plums, or roots 
which the children would gather. We endured the summer 
quite comfortably and none of us was sick. Father bought 
three cows, and we all had to learn to milk. When the girls 
had learned to milk, father gave one to each of them; to 
Ann, old Yellow, to Delia, Brindle, and to Jane, old Blacky. 

Old settlers generally built near a spring. But our spring 
was about forty rods from the house, down a hill. The first 
time we saw the hill John and I said, “Good for sliding in 
winter,” forgetting that we would have to carry up the hill 
the water for drinking, cooking, and washing. Since one 
could see no farther where the house was placed, I cannot 
understand why father did not build it beside the spring. 
But the road ran forty rods off, and “bein’ as it was a lone- 
some place,” he thought to make the most of the road for 
company. 

We stayed all summer at Cracky House, and made the 
best of it. A visit to Galena or Dubuque was frequent, and 
we often went to Mineral Point also. Father came and went 
every day on a white mare, except when it rained or he had 
neuralgia. Then he would stay in Mineral Point, because his 
presence as register at the land office was imperative. When 
it was necessary for him to stay at Mineral Point two or three 
days, he would take one of us boys on behind him to bring 
the horse back. He must have used up the dearborn at Peru, 
or the neighbors did. Every few days somebody would come 
and say, “Major, I’d like to borry your one-horse wagon. 
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My wife would like to visit her folks down on the Catfish’ ; 
and very likely we would not see it again for a month. 
Father had the only fanning-mill, broad-ax, and crosscut saw 
in the neighborhood, and Colonel Parkinson told him at one 
time when they were all gone, that if he could find them he 
would be lucky. “Go to the man to whom you lent them, 
and learn from him to whom he lent them, and learn from 
him to whom he lent them, etc. Get onto the true trail, fol- 
low it up, and when you find them, if they are worth any- 
thing bring them home.” “Well,” father replied, “when I 
lend anything I expect the borrower to bring it home.” 
“Oh,” said Colonel Parkinson, “when I lend anything I con- 
sider myself fortunate if I find it when I go after it. You 
need a great deal of schooling.” I remember going three 
miles to Colonel Parkinson’s at Fort Defiance, where he was 
then living, for the legs of the Franklin stove. The snow was 
about six inches deep. Colonel Parkinson lent me a bag in 
which to carry my burden of twelve pounds, and showed me 
how to make it lie easy on my shoulders. He told me that 
when I got sweaty I should find a log or a stump and sit 
down on the bag until I was perfectly rested. “You have 
plenty of time in which to get home.” I thought him the 
kindest man I had ever met. Nor was I ever mistaken. To 
the day of his death I found him the kindest man with whom 
I had dealt, though the requital was poor. He was a Ten- 
nesseeian by birth, and would “lie in the woods till the moss 
grew on his back” to get even with a man who cheated him. 
But I trusted him far, many a time taking his word of honor 
in place of his note, and he never went back on it or on me. 
He died my friend, although I gave him several occasions for 
losing that regard. 

We moved into the new house at Christmas time, about 
the time mother’s suffering began. The house of logs had two 
pens eighteen feet in the clear, ten feet apart, finished with 
green oak lumber floors, doors, and casings. Underpinning 
for the present had to be straw, rubbish, anything to keep 
the snow from blowing up through the cracks of the floor. 
Father bought a pair of stout shoes for mother, lined with 
lamb’s wool. “I can never take them off until the Fourth 
of July.” “Sleep in them,” said father; and she never had 
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cold feet from that time. We children located the house 
where we could see the Platte Mounds. Father put it to a 
vote, and the majority won; but we found before we got 
through the winter that father knew best. The west and 
northwest wind played havoc with house and folks before 
the winter was over. Snowdrifts were so high in front that 
we could not see the mounds. We had a cabin near the 
spring, and if the history of the families that inhabited the 
cabin could be written their name would be legion. A. Ad- 
kins lived in it when we settled on the place. He worked the 
tillable land and the field in which the cabin stood. 

Ann, aged seventeen, was married about this time (No- 
vember 24, 1836). Delia and Ann visited in Galena and 
Dubuque, and in the latter place they were acquainted with 
the Gratiots. Charles G., the oldest son of Henry and Su- 
san Gratiot, a man about twenty-five years old, was con- 
sidered a great catch, and he considered it a great catch to 
catch Ann Sheldon. However, Miss Ann, in duty bound, 
came home to be married. The inhabitants of Dubuque 
turned out en masse for the wedding, driving forty miles 
in sleighs. They were great for a frolic and came regardless 
of expense, distance, time, roads, cold, blankets, or a place 
to sleep. All our friends in Galena, Dubuque, Mineral Point, 
Shullsburg, and Sinsinawa Mound came. The two Misses 
Dodge and Gus Dodge of Dodgeville were there; also 
George W. Jones and wife. I can still hear Mrs. Jones as 
master of ceremonies announcing the order in which, two by 
two, we should march into the parlor. We had a field bed 
from one end to the other of the garret, fifty feet long and 
twenty feet wide, and stowed away on the floor. All who 
came only ten miles thought it was no job to go back; they 
were used to such rides after balls or weddings. It was the 
first and last wedding of the kind that we ever indulged in. 
I had on my first boots and my skirt coat, and I would strike 
postures and imagine I was Napoleon, folding my arms and 
advancing the right foot. I had heard John Scott, a cousin 
of Charles Gratiot, play “Retreat from Moscow” on the 
fiddle and it almost set me crazy. I thought I was in the 
retreat. Delia married two years later, and we had a concert 
of tears and sniffling when the ceremony was performed, as 
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she had had charge of the younger children after her return 
from school in the East, and we had a dim foreshadowing 
of the loss to the family in the ceremony. 

The spring following Ann’s marriage Delia and Jane 
went to Utica, New York, to finish their education at the 
Utica Female Academy, of which Cousin Urania Sheldon 
(afterward the wife of Eliphalet Nott, principal of Union 
College at Schenectady) was principal and Cousin Cynthia 
commissary general. Father had yielded to the solicitations 
of the two old maiden cousins, who were born teachers, know- 
ing the girls would get good care and their physical condi- 
tion would be looked after, for the cousins were acquainted 
with and devoted to old Dr. Humphrey, father of homeo- 
pathic practice in the United States. It was a good stroke 
of fortune for the girls. Because of their years of schooling 
in Detroit Jane finished in three years and Delia in two. 
Mary and Ellen attended the log schoolhouse and then went 
to Galena. We boys had only the advantages the log school- 
houses afforded, but these were considerable under Alfred, 
Moses, and Nelson Walker, graduates of the best institutes 
of learning in Vermont. Then, too, father was a printer 
and editor by trade, and his house was always full of books 
scientific and otherwise, papers, and magazines, and we had 
to be educated in forensics and politics. While General Ma- 
comb was in command of Fort Wayne below Detroit, he was 
ordered to Florida, or at any rate to some southern station of 
the United States, and before leaving he auctioned off his 
household goods and his library. Father attended the auction 
and bid for most of the library and for some other things he 
did not especially want. But the library he did want, and his 
children have profited by the bidding—British classics, John- 
son’s Dictionary, Analectic Magazine, Volney’s works, La- 
vatar, Vattel, etc. He brought them west and they are in the 
old house at the homestead in Willow Springs yet. I counted 
seven hundred and seventy-five bound volumes, big and little. 
Both father and mother were well educated for that day. 
The library was constantly augmented by gift and purchase, 
and with the magazines and newspapers added it was unique 
for a country place. How was it possible for intelligent 
children to grow to a marriageable age in such an atmos- 
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phere and not become refined in belles lettres and in life! 
We children used to go to the neighbors’ and see the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and a few patent office and treasury re- 
ports, and wonder where the folks got their knowledge. 

David Williams and David Clement worked the farm on 
shares the first year that we lived in the log house (1836), 
boarded with us, and used our team and implements. We 
boys went to school in a log building about twenty feet 
square, with a stove in the center. The first schoolmaster was 
a big Tennesseeian, with about as much education as most 
of the Indian fighters then in the country had. After we 
had eaten our dinners under the trees we would choose a 
barefooted scholar (and such were plenty) to go into the 
schoolhouse for anything we would want, for fear that shoes 
would waken him, and he would sleep until about two o’clock. 
We were lucky to have so much time for play. 


1837. The year of hard times! When the speculation 
in land went back on men, and the women and children had 
to suffer because the men, especially the well-to-do, had 
spent all their cash for land and were not able to pay taxes 
on what had made them rich. . . . Every prominent citizen 
owned land on which he could not pay taxes, and when he 
sold it he had to redeem it; as it cost more money than he 
had, he would let it go if the other man would pay the taxes. 
That is the reason there are or used to be so many quitclaim 
titles; the county would throw off the interest, or sell it for 
what it could get, and give a quitclaim deed. There was no 
end of economy. Mothers made their children petticoats out 
of quilts. But we got used to hard times, and had enough 
to eat—wheat, potatoes, and all the agricultural products 
of a rich soil—and enough wood to keep us warm through 
the winter. As a general thing, however, we did not have the 
knack of making cloth to cover ourselves, and as a conse- 
quence all the shoddy and “hard times” came West after a 
while. I have heard a man say that he bought a suit of hard 
times with two hogs, ran to get out of a shower, but by the 
time he reached home, against a high wind, he had nothing 
but his boots, drawers, and undershirt to cover him. Once in 
a while an old woman would appear who could weave, and 
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soon a family would be seen dressed out in homemade stuff, 
ringed, streaked, and speckled. . . . 

The cows and horses ran on the prairie, the pigs also, 
in a measure; and the losses among the latter were at least 
one-fourth. Any hunter who saw a hog had a shot at it, 
and it made him provision for a month because he “knew it 
was his own.” The only hay in early times was in the bot- 
tomland, and ours was three miles off, by a bad, hilly road. 
We had not learned to cut the prairie grass. It took us six 
weeks to finish haying. We began the last week in August, 
after the corn and grain were out of the way, and if we were 
smart and prompt had it fenced by the first of November. 
The hauling home generally took us all the long, bitter 
winter. 

George Packard and I ran the farm; mother and the 
little ones kept the house. George would say, “Tom, hay is 
about out and we must try to get to the bottom.” “George, 
feed half rations till there is some snow after the thaw.” I 
heard George say, “Now, in New York we used to sow 
clover. Pity we can’t raise clover in Wisconsin. Third crop 
we plowed under for winter wheat. First and second were 
our hay, and they saved the wash of the land. But we have 
harder washes in Wisconsin than we had in New York.” The 
more need. I learned how to do it when I grew up. I have 
had twenty acres of clover and timothy that I could not get 
through. Father would say, “Tommy, thee’ll have to take 
it over the fince to dry, as I have seen them do in hold Eng- 
land on the same soil.” We mowed the hay with a scythe, 
raked it with a homemade rake, and pitched it with a two- 
tined pitchfork, a wooden one on the load. We cradled grain 
with a cradle and bound it by hand, having a boy to rake the 
swath, when a boy was available. I remember the reapers 
and mowers we had in those days. Not until I went to Pike’s 
Peak did we have a self-raker. We stood on the machine 
and with much labor raked with pitchfork or rake. With 
the old McCormick reaper we raked with a rake. We stood 
with a support, rake in hand, and taking care not to let the 
reel catch it, with a left-handed reach under the reel would 
sweep off the grain. Phil McCoy raked for me when I was 
fifteen and he was ten. Now my oldest son owns the farm, 
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and rides on a spring seat to do all his work except to feed 
the horses, which do all the work except what the traction 
engine does, which is cutting the corn in order to feed, husk, 
and grind it. 

George and Marvin Packard had come afoot in 1839 
to Mineral Point from Milwaukee, which they had reached 
in a schooner from Buffalo, New York. From Mineral 
Point they went to Willow Springs, where a relative named 
Ray lived. Mr. Ray gave them chopping to do. When 
George tired of this, he went to school, where I met him. 
Concluding that it was too far to walk from the Ray home, 
he made a bargain with Mrs. Teal to board him for two dol- 
lars a week. He slept in the little cabin, where we used to 
study together. The result of it all was that George rented 
the farm and came to our house to live. He stayed seven 
years, until the outbreak of the Mexican War in 1846. He 
started to join Scott’s army, but when he got as far as New 
Orleans he took sick. He made his will, but brightened up 
the morning after and in a few days took passage on a 
steamboat up the river to Napoleon at the mouth of the 
Arkansas. There he went aboard a little steamer as clerk 
and mate, but Providence interfered and sent rains that 
raised the Arkansas River so that the little boats were 
swamped and had to tie up. So George went to teaching 
school. 

You have probably concluded that a boy who could ex- 
tract much happiness out of such a life as I have described 
could draw blood out of a turnip. The answer is, all happi- 


ness comes from within, and there is nothing like getting 
accustomed to what is without. 


In 1853 Sam Harrison and I began quarrying at Otter 
Creek, nearly a mile away, to build a new house. I think 
of it with terror; hauling twenty-five cords of rock, after 
quarrying with indifferent help, a mile up hill, to build a 
house thirty feet wide by forty feet long, with a twenty-five 
by seventeen kitchen, a story and a half high, with all the 
accessories, woodshed, etc. It was a pyramid to me if I had 
only seen the end of it. Luckily I had an old father in the 
United States Treasury at Washington, who sent me one 
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hundred dollars a month during the building, or I should 
have come out so heavily in debt that it would have taken 
all the land, house, and all to pay it. Mother had con- 
sumption; Mary, Will, and John were dead; Ellen was mar- 
ried; and we were a broken family. I was a hopeless case 
as far as marrying was concerned, and why I needed a bet- 
ter house than the old one I cannot now see. Fifty-five years, 
and not a marriage in it! 

But to go back. I had a sneaking feeling that it was 
all going to pay some way. The Galena and Chicago people 
were accustomed to come in June and stay until autumn, and 
I had them in view. As long as they had children there was 
a perfect storm to go out to grandma’s. The Gratiots, 
Drummonds, and Blakeleys came, bringing out provisions, 
servants, and bedding. It was a veritable summer resort. 
Russell Jones used to come, and incidentally someone else. 
We always rejoiced when Jane came. I built a fine house 
for the summer resort. Charles Gratiot was head and front 
of my offending. He came there from New York and said 
he was going to camp down on me until he built a house at 
Gratiot, where he had property, and we studied building 
for the winter. He lived at Gratiot and his family lived 
with me during the building. 

Sam and I quarried all the fall of 1853, and hauled dur- 
ing the winter. Sometimes we had a bee, and help when of- 
fered, and before spring we had a pile that looked sufficient 
to build Mineral Point, or the pyramids. Rock was every- 
where. I made a bargain with Bradley Marcy to lay it up, 
and he and I made a lime kiln down the hollow that ran to 
Cedar Bluff. We took turns tending it until it was burned, 
and it furnished lime to lay the twenty-five cords of stone. 
I thought that it must take as much mortar as stone to 
build a house. The way they would shovel it in to fill cavi- 
ties was surprising. We had two yoke of cattle hauling sand 
all the time that the stone work was being done. Charles 
Gratiot engaged a carpenter in Chicago, John Barthel, to 
do the carpenter work. He was a skilled workman, quick 
and true. As soon as the stone was laid he put up the frame, 
laid the floors and the casings, all of which were prepared 
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in the old shop before the walls were laid and the stairs 
finished. Blinds, sashes, and doors were shipped from Chi- 
cago, and we had to haul them from Warren. The railroad 
up the river Pecatonica was then in Moses M. Strong’s 
head and my father’s, but had not been finished nor begun, 
and it was something of a chore to haul floors, doors, blinds, 
sashes, etc. twenty-four miles over hills and through holes. 
What became of the farm meanwhile, with its cows and pigs, 
1 do not know. Somehow it ran itself. Will Whiting and 
I lathed the house, and William Johnston did all the plaster- 
ing. We moved into it in the winter of 1854, the old house 
meanwhile having served us for cooking and sleeping. The 
next year we built the kitchen, and the following year the 
woodshed, also finishing the blinds and porch. But that year, 
1856, perished all that was worth building for, for my mother 
died in June. 

I do not know whether it was this event that caused the 
death of the summer resort, or my renting, or what. I do 
know that M. B. Wiggins had the farm and house for 1858. 
He came in the fall of 1857, with cattle and hogs to mix 
with mine, and I spent most of the winter in Washington with 
my father. The forepart of the winter I was in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Galena, where Ellen Blakeley lived. While 
in Washington I lived on father’s money, except for what I 
could pick up from the wreck of building on a farm that did 
not pay. In Washington I came in contact with what I had 
always longed for, big men and big events; just before the 
war, when big men thought it worth their while to be out 
spending their time for their country. Through my father’s 
influence I shook hands with Jefferson Davis and his wife, 
S. A. Douglas, the Dodges, George W. Jones (whom I had 
met before), Robert Toombs, and others. I heard old John 


Quincy Adams* and William Seward. I heard speeches on 
* This is an error, Adams died February 3, 1848. 


both sides and they stirred my patriotism; first hearing the 
fire eaters Keith, Rhett, etc., then Ben Wade, Thaddeus 
Stephens, Sumner, etc. 

I returned home in April. After spending the first night 
at Lamprells’, in the morning I walked up to the house. As 
I sat at the front gate, for the first time my home had a 
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forbidding look, and I didn’t know whether or not the win- 
ter in Washington, and life and effort, had been a failure. 
But my reception was as kind as it could be under the cir- 
cumstances. “The boss has come home and we must put 
on our Sunday clothes.” But overalls are a great remedy 
for lonesome feelings, and “What have you for me to do?” 
is even a better one. 

Summer came (1858) and with it the Pike’s Peak excite- 
ment. Charles Gratiot had been sick, his life despaired of. 
If Tom would go with him he would go to Pike’s Peak. 
I caught at the idea. Not because of getting gold, however. 
That consideration was incidental; but to go through Iowa 
and over the plains, and to see the Rocky Mountains and 
the Great West was a glory that I value above all the gold 
from Long’s Peak to Pike’s. As Gratiot had been across 
the plains and over the mountains to California, he cared 
nothing for the natural aspects of the trip and we therefore 
sympathized but little. Two mules, a pony, and a light 
wagon comprised our outfit. We intended to make the final 
outfit at the Missouri River, and bought our provisions and 
necessaries along the road. We stayed a week at Council 
Bluffs, and with old Colonel Sarpy, a cousin of Gratiot’s, 
opposite Plattsmouth. 

The back-outers swarmed along the road before we 
reached Council Bluffs, and I began to be discouraged and 
hoped the Colonel would sicken of the bargain; but no, his 
enthusiasm seemed to be on the rise. Tom, Dick, and Harry 
had no heart for such things. He knew Pike’s Peak and 
intended to prove it up. I made him take back the “Tom.” 
The river bottom was covered with tents and wagons at 
Council Bluffs and Omaha. We spent a month crossing 
the plains, and Charles seemed to find encouragement as 
he went along. One day a man came to our tent and said 
that placer digging did not pay; that only rich men flour- 
ished there, such as Gregory and Miller and the Mil. [wau- 
kee?] Co. The Colonel was frying pancakes and at the 
remark one of them fell into the ashes. “Tom,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t take a million dollars for our prospects.” 

_ We spent the summer at Central City and in the Clear 
Creek gulch, coming down to Denver for provisions, and 
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prospecting. I went down to S.[outh] Park and through it 
to 'Tarryall, where we stayed a week, but no farther. Tarry- 
all was a collection of tents and dugouts. There were two or 
three hundred men there, afraid of the Utes. They had heard 
of “Deadman’s Gulch,” and a few miles farther on was 
Leadville, the richest diggings yet discovered. I had my fill 
of mountains, yet S.[outh] Park was like the plains, sur- 
rounded by mountains. 

We came back in November and spent the winter getting 
up a stock company of, say, $50,000, among the richest men 
in St. Louis—Chouteau, Cabanné, Tesson, and Danjon, all 
cousins of Colonel Gratiot—to be called the Laclede Com- 
pany. Gratiot went out on the express, leaving me to bring 
along the train—ten teams and one hundred oxen. We 
joined with the Freeport Company—six teams—to make 
the bigger corral in case of a stampede. Then, too, Hazzard, 
captain of the Freeport train, had been across the plains be- 
fore with a train, and I was glad to have company. I went 
to Georgia and South Carolina during the winter, and thus 
had experience with the South “just befo de wah,” and 
they knew that I was a northern man as far as they could 
see me. . . . I had letters to Wilcox, Hand, and Ansley. 
They sent me back to Thompson with letters; also to Broom- 
head of the Columbia mine, and he sent me to the Dawn 
mine. Here I pulled up. I studied the working of gold and 
made the things that were necessary, concentrated into a 
mill that would go across the plains: Chilian mill, stamps, 
amalgamator, etc., all for the Laclede Mining Company at 
Pike’s Peak. 

We crossed the plains with it and thirty men, together 
with provisions for them all. I was captain. There were five 
yoke of oxen for the engine, with Ben King for driver; 
three to four yoke for each of the other wagons. When we 
got into the mountains we set up. The first run there was 
$150 all told—about five percent of expenses, or, say, one 
percent. In about six weeks along came John Cabanné and 
Suber to look over things. Tesson was there watching, and 
the turn-outs did not please him. Suber said, “Let the Colo- 
nel pay his hands; he hired them.” I began to think about 
seizing the mill and all the property to pay the hands. I 
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consulted a lawyer, Josh G., who told me that I could clap 
a stopper on all the property that the Laclede Company 
owned until the hands were paid. When Suber heard what 
I was going to do, he came to a settlement. Finally the La- 
clede Company sold out to Suber; and Cabanné and Tesson, 
disgusted with Pike’s Peak, washed their hands of it, old 
St. Louis their alternative. Meanwhile I cut for Denver, 
leaving in the lurch George Packard and all my friends, 
including Gratiot, whom I had given up all notion of in- 
fluencing. I knew that my interests lay in Wisconsin. My 
ruins I left in the hands of Turner, to whom I gave my 
power of attorney; at least I left my business with him, and 
George Packard to the care of him. The next thing I heard 
was that he had been struck with paralysis, and I had to go 
to St. Joseph to meet him. This was the first year of the 
war, 1861. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CARL SCHURZ’S HISTORICAL OUTPUT 


ARL SCHURZ’S youthful ambition to become known 
as a writer of books had a tardy but substantial ful- 
fillment, following a train of disheartening episodes. Among 
the latter, it is not necessary to consider his youthful novel, 
Richard Wanderer, discarded because ripening taste was re- 
volted by immaturities; or a half-finished play, abandoned 
with cheerful alacrity in February, 1848, at the first blast 
of the revolutionary trumpet. 

The book on French history from 1789 to 1851, written 
during the first American period, experimentally devoted 
to literature, failed to find a publisher. It would be inter- 
esting to know the reason. On this point the author gives 
us no hint. In the absence of the manuscript itself we lack 
the basis for inference; so we are reduced to the necessity 
of guessing. The narrative may have been too much sub- 
merged under generalizations to suit a reading public edu- 
cated to appreciate Ranke and Niebuhr, Arndt and Dahl- 
mann; or possibly the book was discredited in advance by its 
attempt to cover events down to the minute. Its design 
suggests a thesis in political science rather than history. 

After Schurz had spent some years in the field of political 
propaganda, speeches accumulated on his hands and some 
of these he believed might appeal to the reading public as 
political-historical literature even after the particular oc- 
casion for them had passed away. Correspondence on the 
subject with publishers at first brought discouragement, 
some of them judging that the people would be in no mood 
to read such books during the progress of the Civil War. 
Finally, the Lippincotts agreed to bring out his volume 
containing twelve speeches. It was issued in 1865, but the 
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book failed to gain the attention of the public in a way to 
make it a success. 

A point of some interest is Schurz’s mode of editing 
these manuscripts for the printer. Instead of leaving them 
in their original form, as he had prepared them for delivery, 
he dramatized the delivery itself by naming place and date 
after the manner of congressional reporting, and by insert- 
ing all interruptions. Whether or not he succeeded in ex- 
hibiting these accurately cannot now be known. The reader 
is apt to suspect that his narrrative is punctuated with 
“cheers,” “applause,” “great applause,” “loud and prolonged 
applause,” “disturbance,” and “tumultuous applause” pretty 
much according to the taste and fancy of the author. This 
plan of editing seems a bit grotesque in the case of speeches 
which were not reported but were printed from the author’s 
finished texts. It is a testimony to Schurz’s occasional over- 
emphasis on the dramatic and his actor’s craving to occupy 
the center of the stage and to decorate himself with the 
floral tributes thrown at him from balcony and pit. But in 
extenuation it must be remembered that the author was then 
but thirty-five, and that his forensic triumphs had really 
been great enough to affect an older, less enthusiastic head 
than his. It is probable that the speeches would have been 
more popular had they been printed as essays, their high 
literary quality thereby gaining more appreciative attention. 

The correspondence of 1853 reveals that Schurz had a 
plan for a book on America. This project was never carried 
out, although his later lectures on “American Civilization” 
and on “America in Public Opinion Abroad” may have em- 
bodied material originally designed for that book, as his 
lecture on “Democracy and Despotism in France” made use 
of data assembled for the book on recent French history. 
His reading on the political history of this country was wide 
and, for a busy legislator, administrator, and journalist, ex- 
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ceedingly thorough. One of Schurz’s outstanding character- 
istics as senator was the intensity with which he prepared 
for the treatment of any important question. In fact, he 
brought to his legislative task the ideals of the research 
scholar. For example, when the subject of the sale of arms 
by government officials to France during the Franco-Prus- 
sion War arose, he and Sumner both took ground opposing 
the practice. Sumner was technically in charge of the de- 
bate on that side. But his mind “would never master the 
details of a matter of this kind if they were in any degree 
complicated.” Sumner recognized this weakness and, his 
own speech failing to do the subject justice, the breach was 
held by Schurz who, in three great speeches, treated the com- 
plex topic with a thoroughness that left nothing to be de- 
sired.” 

That Schurz in his day was almost uniquely equipped 
for writing a political history of America, particularly as 
covering the more recent period, became abundantly clear 
to his associates in the senate, to President Hayes, and to 
others; so that aside from his own inclination to take the 
matter up he had the urgent advice of friends to stimulate 
him. The idea intrigued him powerfully, but he never gained 
what he regarded as the requisite leisure for the task. It 
was definitely among his plans when he left the cabinet in 
1881. Why he abandoned it for editorship, unless to recoup 
his depressed finances, we do not fully know; but it is doubt- 
ful if this fiery devotee of politics as a going concern could 
ever have cloistered himself long enough to execute a task 
which occupied James Ford Rhodes for the better part of 
a generation. 

Had he entered the field of history writing in early man- 
hood, and adhered to it, Carl Schurz might have gained a 


* Schurz to Edward L. Pierce, Sumner’s biographer, Nov. 3, 1889, Speeches, 
83-37. 


* Speeches of Feb. 15 and 20, and May 31, 1870. 
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place among the great names of the gild. He was endowed 
with the insight, impartiality, and industry to achieve suc- 
cess in research, while his literary gifts would have guaran- 
teed the readability of his books. Unfortunately or fortun- 
ately, in the period when he might have habituated himself 
to the service of the austere muse his scant supply of worldly 
goods prohibited the adoption of a program such as brought 
renown to his friend Henry Adams. Circumstances forced 
Schurz to be a maker, rather than a writer, of history. 

In 1887, however, he published a book, the Life of Henry 
Clay,* which ranks among the very best in its series and re- 
veals him as a happy and efficient laborer in the historical 
field. His picture of Henry Clay is at once convincing, 
charmingly sketched from within outward, and free from 
superficial or merely decorative lines and flourishes. The 
character fits into its setting, for the author made an un- 
commonly careful study of Clay’s historical background in 
Virginia, Kentucky, and the country at large. In tracing 
his career Schurz had the opportunity to utilize much of 
that detailed knowledge of American statecraft which 
marked him as the historian condemned to practice politics 
and political propagandism. 

The biography of Clay was written, in the course of 
about four years, as a favorite task superadded to a heavy 
program of regular and special duties. For Schurz, aside 
from editorial work which engaged most of his time, was 
in constant demand for addresses on all kinds of problems 
of immediate public concern. He spoke before the Forestry 
Association, the Reform Club, the Commonwealth Club, 
various state civil service associations, and wrote essays on 
the Indian problem, the New South, and a score of con- 
troversial questions treated in the form of elaborate letters. 
Still, though convinced that the story of Gallatin’s life might 
be written with far less difficulty, he gradually worked his 

* Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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way into the scattered materials bearing upon his subject 
in a way to develop a genuine enthusiasm for it. Notwith- 
standing the long delay he imposed upon the editor,‘ who 
seems at one time to have raised the question of Schurz’s 
dropping the study, he would not permit himself to be hur- 
ried, but kept quietly at work until the book was finished 
to his own satisfaction. 

The Life of Clay proved an instant success. One of the 
earliest congratulatory letters received by the author was 
from ex-president Hayes. He had been sure of Schurz as 
an author who would treat Clay justly, but knowing his 
aversion to hero worship, he had wondered a little if he would 
see, as others did, “the wonderful combination of attractive 
qualities” possessed by Clay—his sound human nature, mag- 
netism, grace, elogquence—which, taken together, gave him 
a unique character. “You have satisfied the demand of his 
admirers,” said Hayes, “and still kept faith with historical 
accuracy and justice. It is well done, exceedingly.” Similar 
comments were made by other correspondents, including 
Moses Coit Tyler. The Atlantic reviewer pronounced the 
book not merely the best so far published in the American 
Statesmen Series but perhaps the best biography ever pro- 
duced in America.’ 

The quality which most distinguishes the book, apart 
from the charm of its narrative style, is discriminating judg- 
ment, that most fundamental prerequisite of success in his- 
torical writing. Schurz’s insight, aided by a penetrating 
study of his sources, yielded a true interpretation of the 
man in both his strength and his weaknesses. This is recog- 
nized by readers of the biography who may or may not know 
that the analysis of character was with this author a gift 
raised by long practice to the plane of a fine art. He men- 
tions the interest in his youthful letters, which the intensive 


*John T. Morse. See Speeches, volume iv, passim. 
* Atlantic Monthly, lx, 566. 
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experience as liberal leader in the University, and as revolu- 
tionist, fixed as a habit of mind. His later letters give us 
delightful cameos of public men, including Lincoln, Grant, 
Sheridan, and Bismarck. In his editorials we find pen pic- 
tures of several Indians he had known, especially Ouray, 
Ute chief, “probably the wisest Indian of this generation,” 
and the “pretentiously dignified” Spotted Tail, Brulé-Sioux, 
which disclose an almost uncanny clairvoyance respecting 
barbarian character. 

A writer possessing Schurz’s penchant for unequivocal 
and final judgments may readily gain more credit for pene- 
tration than he actually deserves. But in his case tests are 
easily applied. Whoever, for example, is willing to permit 
himself to be convinced that there is a Lincoln myth, de- 
veloped since the assassination of the great Liberator, needs 
only to read Schurz’s calm, discerning, and just estimate 
of the living president as he gave it to a personal friend 
before the election of 1864.° He never subscribed to the 
view that Lincoln was one of nature’s geniuses. But he saw 
in him “a man of profound feeling, just and firm principles, 
and incorruptible integrity.” “One can,” he says, “always 
rely upon his motives, and the characteristic gift of this 
people, a sound common sense, is developed in him to a 
marvelous degree.” He knew him well, he added, had often 
criticised him severely and later found that he was right. His 
personality fitted him to cope with the crisis the country was 
undergoing. “Free from the aspirations of genius,” he would 
never become dangerous to a free country. “He is the people 
personified,” the most “representative” of rulers; whose 
name, Schurz prophesied, would, in fifty years or less, “stand 
written upon the honor roll of the American Republic next 
to that of Washington, and there it will remain. The chil- 
dren of those who now disparage him will bless him.” 


*Letter to Petrasch, Oct. 12, 1864, in Intimate Letters, 304-311. 
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Twenty-six years later, in a formal essay on Lincoln, Schurz 
completed the sketch but in no way contradicted the judg- 
ments here presented.’ Lincoln was still “one of the great- 
est of Americans and the best of men,” although never one 
of earth’s few geniuses. 

One of the best tests of Schurz’s ability to discriminate 
in his study of character, is found in the eulogy he delivered 
upon Emperor William I of Germany, March 21, 1881, 
shortly after that monarch’s decease. His German auditors, 
when they recalled that the speaker was the very man who 
thirty-two years before had so narrowly escaped death at 
the hands of William’s firing squad, must have wondered 
what kind of “Eulogy” they were to hear. Schurz satis- 
fied them by pronouncing no eulogy at all, in the accepted 
sense, but by pointing out the emperor’s rather obvious weak- 
nesses, from the standpoint of liberal statesmanship, and 
also his more recondite noble qualities, especially those of 
generosity, devotion to the duty of ruling as vice-regent 
of God, and his sound judgment in selecting and holding 
able advisers. One great act, he said, the unification of Ger- 
many, had “illumined all his past,” and destined him for a 
mythical fame like that of Barbarossa. 

Aside from his life of Clay and his sketch of Lincoln, 
which was afterwards issued in book form, Schurz wrote 
one other book which calls for special comment, the so-called 
Reminiscences. This story, growing out of his own life and 
experiences, was left in a more fragmentary condition than 
is the lot of memoirs generally, which in the nature of the 
case can never be completed. Schurz’s Reminiscences cover 
the first forty years of his life and occupy two and a half 
of the three stout volumes bearing that title.* 

*“Abraham Lincoln” in Atlantic Monthly, xvii, 721-750. 

*The McClure Company, New York, 1907-1908, In the second part of volume 


iii, Frederick Bancroft and William A. Dunning summarize the career of Mr. 
Schurz from 1869 to his death in 1906, 
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It is a remarkable book. Just as Schurz can be said to 
have produced one of the most striking and worthy Ameri- 
can biographies in his life of Henry Clay, he must be con- 
ceded to have produced, in the varied and dramatic narra- 
tive of his own life, one of our subtlest, most interesting 
and educative autobiographies. The ripe fruit of a ripe and 
mellowed life, a career transcending the contentious politics 
which had made so large a part of his earlier activities, we 
have a right to expect the book to shed true light upon men 
and movements with which he was associated as participant 
or observer. In this we are not disappointed. A few moot 
characters such as Douglas, Andrew Johnson, and General 
Hooker, Schurz found it hard to treat otherwise than as 
personal enemies. But on the whole, his purpose to be a 
just and merciful judge, which, though never expressed, 
can be read on every page, was carried out faithfully. 

The Reminiscences, like the biography of Clay, gave him 
a partial opportunity to utilize that myriad tentacled complex 
of knowledge on American political history which he had 
wished to develop through extended research and present 
in more systematic form. His theory of biography, as de- 
veloped in the essay on Lincoln, justified the employment 
of only so much history as would establish a background 
for his character, and yet would not submerge the individual 
in the historical complex. Portions of the Reminiscences 
violate that principle, drawing out the historical narrative 
beyond what would be strictly required for purposes of in- 
terpretation; but the principle of interest is never violated. 
The old stock phrase of literary eulogy, “This book contains 
no dull page,” is hardly stronger than the fact warrants. 
For this author was naturally dramatic, and having a clear 
field without restraining walls, and an exuberant supply of 
incidents among which to choose, he followed his natural 
inclination and selected those items which would most surely 
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grip the reader’s attention. The blending in this narrative 
of old world and new world interests largely enhances its 
effectiveness. 

The defects of the Reminiscences are those which inhere 
in that form of writing; namely, diffuseness, a tendency tc 
rationalize episodes under the mood the writer is in when 
he writes about them, not when they occur, and an uncon- 
scious deviation from the historic fact both as regards chron. 
ology and as regards the essential content of experience. 
Memoirs are not history and, whatever else they may be, 
they are not biography. Fundamentally, they are historical 
sources, of greater or less value, depending on the writer. 

Not infrequently, however, reminiscences constitute a 
most enticing form of literature, which, by reason of artistic 
seductiveness, is by many intelligent readers accorded a 
higher historical authority than, in the nature of things, it can 
possibly possess. For Recollection and Emotion are oath- 
bound conspirators against the reason and in memoirs 
they find their opportunity for drugging it and carrying 
it into captivity. Many examples of how our author, who 
was a relatively wary writer of memoirs, permitted himself 
to be deceived by those enemies, could be pointed out did 
space permit. Yet, when all deductions have been made, 
Schurz’s Reminiscences remains one of the great books of 
the early twentieth century, which no intelligent person can 
read without palpably experiencing an expansion and en- 
richment of his life. 

JosePH SCHAFER. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


URING the quarter ending April 10, 1929, there were twenty-four 

additions to the membership of the State Historical Society. Five 
persons enrolled as life members: Josias Friedli, Plymouth; S. Knox 
Kreutzer, Wausau; Horace J. Mellum, Kenosha; the Rev. O. W. Smith, 
Oconomowoc; Henry R. Trumbower, Madison. 

Nineteen persons became annual members: Louis A. Arnold, Mil- 
waukee; G. W. Augustyn, Milwaukee; Ralph E. Axley, Madison; W. H. 
Bridgman, Stanley; Dagny V. Dietrichson, Minneapolis; Adda Eld- 
redge, Madison; Mrs. W. E. Emery, Madison; John M. Gaus, Madison; 
Ralph M. Immel, Madison; Ruth B. Jeffris, Janesville; Channing G. 
Mather, Essex Fells, New Jersey; George C. Mathews, Madison; Al- 
bert G. Michelson, Madison; Mrs. Herman F. Roenitz, Sheboygan; 
Joseph M. Schiller, Sheboygan; A. H. Smith, Milwaukee; Edmund Suhr, 
Madison; F. W. Suhr, Madison; George B. Swan, Beaver Dam. 


Starr Cuances. Mabel Marks, who has been with the Society for 
nine years, left us in April for a new home in Jersey City, as the bride 
of Mr. Joshua L. Gatchel. Miss Alice E. Smith of St. Paul came in 
May to take charge of the department of Maps and Manuscripts; in 
April Miss Lillian L. Krueger of Ripon became assistant editor of the 
Society's publications. 


On March 2, the hundredth anniversary of his birth, the Society 
issued the Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, edited by our superintendent. 
This book forms Volume XXX of the Wisconsin Historical Collections 
and is distributed to our members. It will be issued to new members 
throughout the ensuing year. In view of Schurz’s early residence in Wis- 
consin and the present nation-wide interest in his career, this book is 
especially timely. 


February 25, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the cap- 
ture of the British at Vincennes by George Rogers Clark, was observed 
by our Society with a museum exhibit of Clark’s papers and relics, 
which were collected and preserved by our first secretary, Dr. Lyman 
C. Draper. An address suitable to the occasion was given by the senior 
research associate, Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg. 
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The papers of Simon Kenton, one of Clark’s scouts and comrades, 
also collected by Draper at an early day, are preserved in the Draper 
Mss. Miss Edna Kenton of New York City, who is preparing a life of 
Kenton, recently spent several weeks in our library in preparation for 
this biography. She thinks the importance of this collection cannot be 
overestimated. 


The September number of this magazine announced the search to 
be made by Dr. Joseph Schafer for documentary and manuscript material 
in Europe, especially such as concerned foreign immigrants to Wisconsin. 
The legislature passed Joint Resolution S53, engrossed April first, 
officially conveying the thanks of the State of Wisconsin to the foreign 
institutions and agencies which have agreed to cooperate with this Society 
in collecting letters written by emigrants from those countries who have 
settled in the United States and particularly in Wisconsin. The first 
group of emigrants’ letters was received recently from the librarian of 
the Stadtsbibliothek at Frankfort-on-the-Main. They were written by 
members of a certain Wehrheim family, who settled in 1834 in the 
Kaskaskia region of Illinois, and are dated between 1844 and 1855. 
Word has come from Géttingen, Germany to the effect that a consider- 
able group of emigrants’ letters has been collected there which will be 
forwarded to the Society. 


Somewhat similar material has been received through the agency 
of Vice-President J. H. A. Lacher of Waukesha, who obtained for the 
Society the John Konrad Meidenbauer papers. Mr. Meidenbauer, who 
settled in 1848 at New Berlin, Waukesha County, was a well-to-do and 
highly educated pioneer from Priihausen, Bavaria, about twenty-five miles 
northeast of Nuremberg. A catalog of the family library as it was in 
1846 is among the papers, which include fragmentary diaries, copies 
of important letters written by fellow emigrants to their home folks 
in Germany, some letters from the old country, and transcripts of 
others written by Mr. Meidenbauer himself. Mr. Lacher has translated 
goodly portions of these papers, which, taken as a whole, constitute an 
interesting and valuable group. 


The Society has received the correspondence, covering the years 
1884 to 1910, of Thomas C. Richmond, a former attorney and publicist 
of Madison. Mr. Richmond was interested in many reforms and was for 
years a member of the Prohibition party and in correspondence with 
its leaders throughout the nation. In the earlier years of this corres- 
pondence are many letters from temperance leaders such as John P. 
St. John, John C. Woolley, Frances E. Willard, and Samuel D. Hastings. 
Mr. Richmond was also correspondent for the Voice, and in 1892 was 
influential in forming a people’s party to include reformers of every ilk. 
He corresponded with members of the farmer’s alliance, single taxers, 
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and other progressives. Later he threw in his influence with the Anti- 
Saloon League, and allied himself with Democracy under Bryan. There 
are a few letters from Bryan and the Commoner, and others from Wis- 
consin Democrats. The correspondence also contains materials for eco- 
nomic study, such as crops and conditions in the Dakotas, land prices 
and movements in Wisconsin, and the operation of the inheritance tax 
twenty years ago. Mr. Richmond was interested in woman’s suffrage 
and had a few letters from the Rev. Olympia Brown. He likewise 
aided in the Madison Park and Pleasure Drive Association, and in many 
matters for the benefit of the community. A number of Wisconsin con- 
gressmen were among his correspondents. The whole collection is that 
of a high-minded, intelligent observer and critic of his times. 


Mrs. Albert Frackelton, 1117 Maryland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, a granddaughter of General and Mrs. Charles S. Hamilton, has 
donated to the Society General Hamilton’s Memoirs of Two Wars, a 
manuscript covering fifty-four typed pages, which details his services 
in the Mexican and Civil wars. Mrs. Frackelton also presented the 
Memoirs of her grandmother, which deal in part with a trip.to Fort 
Towson, where the then Captain Hamilton was stationed in the Indian 
country, and in part with the home surroundings at Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, the outbreak of the Civil War, the movement of the third regi- 
ment from Fond du Lac to Hagerstown, Maryland, the return of Mrs. 
Hamilton to Fond du Lac, and life there during the Civil War. 


The Society has obtained from Miss Ida M. Street a few letters 
of her uncle Joseph H. D. Street, an early legislator in Wisconsin. 
Among them is a deed to Madison lots, bought in December, 1836; a 
letter from Madison at the time the first legislature met at that place; 
and letters from Charles Dunn, first territorial chief justice. 


The Society purchased from the museum of Linz in Austria a number 
of photographs of water colors made by an Austrian artist, John B. Weng- 
ler, who traveled in the West in the years 1850-1851. These consist of 
scenes on the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers; views of Milwaukee, Mad- 
ison, Prairie du Chien, Sauk City, and St. Paul; portraits of Sauk, Sioux, 
Menominee, Chippewa, and Winnebago Indians—all interesting material 
for life in Wisconsin over three quarters of a century ago. 


One of the most pressing needs of students of Wisconsin Indians 
has been a vocabulary of the Potowatomi tribe, who dwelt along the 
Lake Michigan shore and left many place names on our map. Such a 
vocabulary has been prepared for the Society by the joint efforts of 
Charles E. Brown of the Museum and Daniel D. Shepard, of Carter, 
Wisconsin, a member of the Prairie band of the Potawotomi, otherwise 
the Mascouten. To this is added a number of words of the same language 
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obtained by the late Alanson Skinner, the whole making a workable 
dictionary for this important tribe. 


A recent gift to the Society consists of three volumes relating to 
“Parson” Weems, early biographer of Washington. These sumptuous 
books, privately printed by Mrs. Emily E. Ford Skeel, sister of Paul 
Leicester Ford, contain an exhaustive bibliography of Weems’ works, 
including his famous biography, and two volumes of his letters to Mathew 
Carey, publisher at Philadelphia, for whom Weems was traveling book 
agent. 


II THE STATE 


The chief justice of the state, Aad J. Vinje, died at Madison, March 
23. Judge Vinje was a native of Norway, came to America when a 
boy, was a graduate (1884) of the state university, practiced law for 
some years at Superior, and in 1910 was appointed to the supreme court. 


Dr. Horace Manchester Brown, internationally known as surgeon 
and scholar, died in Milwaukee, January 18. 


The Carl Schurz Centenary, March 2, was observed publicly in 
Madison, Milwaukee, and Watertown. At Madison the state officials, the 
University, and the Historical Society united in a service on Sunday 
afternoon, March 3, presided over by President Glenn Frank; addresses 
were given by our superintendent and Professor Carl Russell Fish (see 
ante pp. —). At Milwaukee the Muehlenberg unit No. 36 of the Steuben 
Society of America had a dinner on March 2, after which addresses 
were made by Dr. George L. Scherger of Armour Institute, Chicago, 
Judge Edward Voight of Sheboygan, Justice Christian Doerfler of the 
state supreme court, and Dr. E. Hartwig of Watertown. Folders were 
prepared with data on the life of Schurz, of which 20,000 were dis- 
tributed in the schools. Citizens of Watertown gathered for a celebra- 
tion in the high school building on March 3, when addresses were made 
by Professor Kissling of Northwestern College, Dr. Hugo Siekert, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Steuben Society, and Vice-President J. H. A. 
Lacher of Waukesha. 


Dr. William Snow Miller, Madison, has, published in Annals of 
Medical History, new series I, 155-179, an account of Dr. William Beau- 
mont, post surgeon in early days at Mackinac, Green Bay, and Prairie 
du Chien. Dr. Miller has made a special study of Beaumont’s stay at 
the last of these places, and concludes that he made his famous experi- 
ments in digestion at the hospital of old Fort Crawford, near the Dous- 
man home on the island. For a general sketch of Beaumont, see this 
magazine iv, 263-280. 
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At Appleton the Outagamie County Pioneer Association met on 
February 22 to listen to an historical address by Professor W. F. Raney 
of Lawrence College. Professor Raney spoke of the Indian, French, 
English, and American periods of local history, described the founding 
of the college, and gave many anecdotes of early days. His talk was 
followed by the pioneer reminiscences of Ephraim Grignon, Judge Henry 
Kreiss, and other old settlers. 


Ashland plans to celebrate the diamond jubilee of its founding on 
July 3-5 with a festival to include all the region of Chequamegon Bay. 
In the course of the celebration the Memorial Highway (S. T. H. 13), 
which has been lined with trees by the American Legion, will be dedi- 
cated. An appropriate article appeared February 8 in the Ashland 
Press, written by Charles M. Sheridan of Washburn, describing the beau- 
ties and legends of the Chequamegon Bay region. 


A movement is on foot to secure the inclosure of Aztalan for a 
state park. When these prehistoric remains were first noted in 1837 the 
federal government was asked to withdraw the tract from land entry. 
It was not done, and these famous ruins have been nearly leveled by 
the plow. A portion of the outer works was purchased by the school 
children and other Jefferson County residents. The state will now be 
asked to complete the purchase of the tract for a state park. 


Barron County Historical Society met at the courthouse, March 
first, when Judge H. S. Comstock spoke on early lumbering days, and 
Judge C. C. Coe on early living conditions in Barron. 


The Bayfield County Historical Society was organized April 5 as 
a branch of our Society. Articles of incorporation were taken out by 
John A. Jacobs, Jessie N. Smith, George A. White, May M. Greenwood, 
Mathilda A. Irish, and Charles M. Sheridan. The first meeting was 
held April 25 and was largely attended by persons from several parts 
of the county. 


On February 28, the Brodhead Register published an unusual ar- 
ticle by Miss Spaulding on “The Tale of Our Civil War Band.” This 
organization, under the leadership of Oscar Kimberley, played at Free- 
port, Illinois at the time of the Lincoln-Douglas debate at that place. 
It became the regimental band for the Third Wisconsin and in 1864 
the First Brigade Band under General Sherman. The article contains 
personal reminiscences of the members and two letters written from 


the field. 


The Burlington Historical Society continues its quarterly meetings, 
with success. In January it had 195 active members. A special Lincoln 
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exhibit was arranged in February, and the same month the society re- 
ceived the manuscript of a petition in 1847 to the territorial legisla- 
ture, asking for the organization of the town of Waterford. This docu- 
ment was signed by twenty-three pioneer settlers. April first the spring 
meeting was held and plans laid for summer trips to the Indian village 
sites, mounds, and trails of the vicinity. The Society is also planning 
the centennial observance, six years hence, of the settlement of Burling- 
ton. 


Chippewa Valley and all its people are to be congratulated on the 
publication of Curator William W. Bartlett's History, Tradition, and 
Adventure in the Chippewa Valley. Mr. Bartlett has made a lifelong 
study of this region and has for years collected interesting historical 
incidents relating to it. Much of this has appeared, during the last fifteen 
years in the columns of the Eau Claire Telegram. Mr. Bartlett has now 
put these articles into permanent form and has given his region and the 
state a book replete with unusual and interesting detail. The work is 
in ten chapters, of which the first, on the “Sioux-Chippewa Feud,” brings 
together a mass of formerly unrelated and scattered material. It will 
prove valuable to all students of our Indian history. “Fur Trade Lore” 
of the valley and “Logging Camp Diversion and Humor” treat of special 
fields of its history, while the personal reminiscences of old traders and 
trappers, including Benjamin Armstrong, David Cartwright, and Jean 
Brunet, have rescued almost forgotten chapters from the life of early 
days. The book is fully illustrated; would it had an index. 


The Fond du Lac County Historical Society held its midwinter 
meeting February 1, at the community building. Mrs. Howard Nichols, 
chairman of Indian affairs for Oshkosh clubs, gave a talk on “The In- 
dian, Past and Present.” 


The heirs of the original homesteaders have presented to the Friends 
of Our Native Landscape the outstanding rock in Columbia County, 
known for eighty years as the Gibralter Bluff. Dedication of the Rich- 
mond Memorial Park at this place and the unveiling of a tablet on the 
cliff took place the latter part of May. The members of the legislature 
were especially invited to attend this ceremony. 


At Gratiot, on January 28, the old settlers of La Fayette County 
gathered for a reunion and ball. One of the features of the evening 
was a fiddlers’ contest limited to persons over seventy-five years old. 


Green Bay is to have a share in the Institute Francais de Washing- 
ton, by sending photographs of a number of old relics of the French 
régime. Green Bay will also send pictures of the Porlier-Tank cottage, 
believed to be the oldest house in Wisconsin, built by French residents 
before the American Revolution. 
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The Iowa County Society of Milwaukee had a dinner February 
8, when it was planned to compile historical data of the home region. 
Arthur G. Roethe is president and Mrs. Laura E. Flemming, secretary. 


Langlade County is taking steps to revive and re-incorporate the 
Langlade County Historical Society, which first met in 1921 and has 
since been inactive. With so much interesting material for a society, 
Antigo is becoming conscious of its past. A recent article in the Journal 
gives an unusual account of logging days and the early river drives and 
drivers. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the First Unitarian church of Madison 
was observed in February. This church has had a notable history, some 
of its early members being Professor and Mrs. William F. Allen, Pro- 
fessor D. B. Frankenburger, Judge Robert G. Siebecker, and Ella Giles 
Ruddy. Mrs. Aubertine Woodward Moore, founder, was present and 
gave an address. 


Mauston was, in March, the scene of the seventy-fifth birthday 
celebration of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of that place. The 
history of the church was presented in the Mauston Chronicle for March 
8, and in the Star for March 14. 


The Menominee tribe lost its chief, Ernest Oshkosh, March 11, and 
his only child is Alice, known to the tribe as Kenoka, Little Bear. The 
Menominee have never before been headed by a woman; the chieftess, 
however, plans to take a course in law, better to fit herself for her 
duties as the conservator of tribal traditions. She has been educated at 
Keshena, Green Bay, and Appleton. 


Two recent articles on Merrill have appeared in the state press. 
One by Guy M. Burnham in the Ashland Press February 9, on the days 
when the place was called Jenny and was the head of rafting opera- 
tions on the Wisconsin; one by William F. Collins in the Stevens Point 


Journal on “How Merrill Missed Location on the Wisconsin Central 
Railway.” 


We mentioned in our last number the articles by Bill Hooker, en- 
titled “Glimpses of an Earlier Milwaukee.” These have now been gath- 
ered into a booklet, published by the Public Service Bureau of the 
Milwaukee Journal. It constitutes almost a compendium of Milwaukee 
events and happenings since the time of the Civil War. 


Milwaukee was incorporated January 31, 1846, and every year 
on the last day of the first month the city hall flag flies in honor of the 
anniversary. This year it served as a token of farewell to Mayor Hoan, 
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who was leaving for Hamburg, Germany to represent the city at the 
launching of the steamship Milwaukee. 


Garfield Park in Milwaukee was honored by a bronze bust of Presi- 
dent Garfield, sculptured by Henry Evertz and presented by the Knights 
of Pythias. The unveiling occurred on Memorial Day. 


The first meeting of the Early Settlers Historical Society of 
Oneida County was held at Rhinelander in January, with about fifty in 
attendance. Charles Conro is president and Alex McRae historian of 
the newly organized group, which has enrolled over one hundred mem- 
bers. 


A Story of Pittsfield and Suamico, by Lizzie Rice Johnston, pub- 
lished at De Pere, is a volume of 377 pages dedicated to the author's 
father, William Dexter Rice, a pioneer of the northern townships of 
Brown County. Interesting material on this isolated region is presented, 
especially concerning the Menominee and Oneida neighbors. The first 
settlers of the townships, the lumbering days, the harnessing of the 
waterpowers, early saw and grist mills, the shingle industry, the schools 
and churches, the soldiers from this region, and the improvement of 
agriculture are some of the subjects selected for this excellent local 
history. 


At Racine, historian E. W. Leach continues his articles on local 
history in the Journal. In the issue for February 2 he describes “Five 
High School Buildings in Racine since 1853,’ with a picture of the 
first building erected for high school purposes exclusively, which was 
also the first in the state. 


Reedsburg held the fifty-fourth annual gathering of its Old Settlers’ 
Association on February 8. A History of Reedsburg and the Upper Bara- 
boo Valley, dedicated to the old settlers by Merton E. Krug, appeared 
at the same time. This volume of over 500 pages is a good example of 
what a local history should be, the biographical sketches necessary to 
float it occupying less than sixty of the pages. It is well illustrated, and 
has an index, not a common feature of local histories. 


On February 21 the Waupaca Post printed a translation of the 
history of the Holy Ghost Evangelical Lutheran Church of that place, 
published first in Den Danske Pioneer of Omaha, prepared by the Rev. 
R. Andersen, first pastor of the church. 
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III OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association met for its twenty- 
second annual meeting April 25-27, at Vincennes, Indiana. Sessions 
were held on Western Problems of the Middle Period, The Old South, 
the Old Northwest, and Recent American History. Friday evening was 
devoted to George Rogers Clark, with Professor James A. James as 
principal speaker. A paper by Professor James L. Sellers on ‘“Repub- 
licanism and State Rights in Wisconsin,’ was of particular interest to 
our state. A Clarence Walworth Alvord Memorial Commission was ap- 
pointed, with Dr. Solon J. Buck as chairman, to work out plans for a 


series of publications to be financed by a fund to be raised for the com- 
mission. 


History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis by the Rev. John Rothen- 
steiner, in two volumes, published by the Catholic Historical Society 
of St. Louis (1928), is a most valuable work and one needed by every 
student of life in the valley of the upper Mississippi. It commences 
with the first discovery of the country by the French, and details the 
history of the early French missions on both sides of the Mississippi, 
fixing dates and terms of missionary service, not before perfectly ascer- 
tained. This work is continued for over two centuries of time, and for 
a wide range of settlements. Much of the early history of Prairie du 
Chien may be found in these pages: the account of the Trappist Father 
Dunand, founder of the church at this outpost; the history of Father 
Lutz, missionary to the Menominee; of Father Mazzuchelli, founder of 
Sinsinawa, and other priests on the upper Mississippi. The author has 
had access to and has carefully used much source material not hitherto 
published; material found in the several church and seminary archives. 
The work is a monument of learning and research and must be increas- 


ingly useful as intensive studies are made of the early settlements of the 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys. 
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Baden, during Revolution of 1848, 257, 
260, 269, 327, 329; grand duke of, 
258, 260-261, 267; surrender to, 
261, 264-265; rights, 263. 

Baensch, Judge Emil, candidate for 
governor, 50. 

Baker, Edward L., Charles Minton Ba- 
ker and the Pioneer Trail, review, 

333. 

Baker, Toddy, pioneer, 410. 

Baker family, pioneers, 410. 

Baldwin, Danes near, 26. 

Bale, Florence G., Historic Galena, its 
Churches, Old Homes, and Build- 
ings, review, 340. 

Ball, Thomas, sculptor, 359. 

Bang, John S., early settler, 19. 

Bangor, resident, 225-226. 

Bancroft, George, at German univer- 
sity, 350. 

Baptists, activity, 22, 28; congrega- 
tions, 22, 33-34; opposition to, 34; 
strength of, 38; in Kentucky, 373- 
375. 
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Baraboo, mission in, 71. 

Baraboo River, settler on, 81; mission 
near, 95. 

Baraga, Frederic, priest, 15, 81-82. 

Barber, Hiram, Jussen’s partner, 170. 

Bardeen, Judge Charles V., successor, 
382. 

Bardstown (Ky.), church near, 372. 

Barnes, John, candidate for Supreme 
Court, 880-381. 

Barnett, Joseph, Kentucky pioneer, 
364. 

Barron, Judge Henry D., in court, 
293. 

Barron County, Peterson from, 46; 
senator from, 389. 

Barron County Historical Society, 
meeting of, 437. 

Barta, Joseph, inventor, 225-227, 334. 

Barthel, John, carpenter, 419. 

Bartholemew brothers, honored at Lodi, 
232. 

Bartlett, William W., History, Tradi- 
tion, and Adventure in the Chip- 
pewa Valley, reviewed, 438. 

Bashford, Robert M., appointment of, 
380-381. 

Bauer, ; Revolutionist shot, 268. 

Bavaria, recruits from, 80, 89. 

Bayard, Thomas, Schurz supports, 356. 

Bayfield, on Chequamegon Bay, 3, 11. 

Bayfield County Historical Society, or- 
ganized, 437. 

Bear Valley, Soda Springs in, 99; 
sketch, 101. 

Beck, Sigfried, sketch of Tank, 229. 

Beck, Rev. Vilhelm, Danish minister, 
87. 

Bee, steamboat, 316. 

Beebe, Mrs. » pioneer, 409. 

Bell, , of Madeline Island, 293. 

Bell, Robert, jury foreman, 369. 

Bellefonte (Ill.), population 1837, 320. 

Belleview (Bellevue), in Wisconsin 
Territory, 315; population 1837, 
820. 

Belleville, on the Mississippi, 300. 

Belmont (Wis. Ty.), view of, 307; trip 
to, 312-313. 

Beloit, gun shop at, 225. 

Beloit Historical Society, annual meet- 
ing, 334. 

Benedictines, at Pittsburgh, 88; order 
founded, 89. 

Bennett, Mrs. » pioneer, 409. 

Bequette, Col. Pascal B., Dodge’s son- 
in-law, 308, 














Bermadinger, Rev. Fabian, Wisconsin 
missionary, 84. 

Bernard, Gov. Francis, letter from, 
128; endorses Carver, 136. 

Bernigan, , Revolutionist shot, 
268. 

Berry, Dane County town, 94. 

Berthold family, in St. Louis, 410. 

Beveridge, Albert J., author, 323. 

Biedenfeld, Col. » in German 
Revolution, 245, 256, 259, 265; cited, 
268. 

Big Butternut Lake, Pedersen at, 29. 

Big Flats, Danes at, 26. 

Bille, J. H., “History of the Danes in 
America,” cited, 38. 

“Biographical Sketch of Edmund Jus- 
sen,” by Marie Jussen Monroe, 146- 
175. 

Bismarck, Count von, Schurz pictured, 
429. 

Black Hawk, Sauk chief, 207, 219; 
Smith describes, 211, 214, 216; 
squaw, 211. 

Black Hawk, steamboat, 318. 

Blaine, James G., nominated, 356. 

Blakeley, Ellen, at Galena, 420. 

Blakeley family, visit of, 419. 

Blenker, Col. Louis, at Karlsruhe, 244. 

Blennerhassets Island, historical spot, 
198-199. 

Bloomington, in Wisconsin Territory. 
315; population 1837, 320. 

Bloody Run, Rogers in battle, 133. 

Blue Mounds, Smith at, 310-311. 

Boberg, Rev. A., organized high school, 
39. 

Bois Brulé River. See Brule. 

Bone Lake Township, Danes at, 30. 

Boniface, Father. See Wimmer. 

Boning, Col. , Shot, 268. 

Bonn (Germany), Antonie Schurz at, 
161; Jussen in, 169-170; University 
of, 147-148, 239; library, 328. 

Bonner Zeitung, cited, 239. 

Borup, Dr. Charles, in Astor Company, 
13; burial, 18. 

Boswell, James, biographer, 323. 

Bourne, Prof. Edward G., cited, 127- 
128. 

Boutwell, Rev. William Thurston, mis- 
sionary, 14-15. 

Bowles, Samuel, editor, 354. 

Boyd, Thomas A. B., sub-agent of the 
Winnebago, 303. 

Boyle, J. C., donor, 332. 
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Bracken, Charles, Smith visits, 311. 

Bracken, John, Smith visits, 311. 

Bremen (Germany), Jussen visits, 168. 

Brigham, Ebenezer, of Blue Mounds, 
811. 

Brighton, mission at, 86. 

British Admiralty, offer of, 132. 
British Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions, Rogers’ plan to, 134-135, 
British Columbia, income tax law in, 

288. 
British Museum, Carver’s journals in, 
129; archeologital relics, 221. 
Brooke, Gen. George L., Smith visited, 





303. 

Brooklyn, Danes at, 26. 

Broomhead, . Colorado miner, 
422. 

Brouwers, Rev. Theodore, activity of, 
89. 


Brown, Charles E., compiled Potowa- 
tomi dictionary, 435. 

Brown, Gratz, in politics, 354. 

Brown, Dr. Horace M., death of, 435. 

Brown, Rev. Olympia, letters from, 435. 

Brown County, population 1836, 321. 


Brownfield, Will, Kentucky pioneer, 
368. 

Browning, William O., investigation by, 
129. 


Bruce, William, trader, 137. 

Brule (Bois Brulé) River, historic, 
115, 141. 

Bruns, Prof. Friedrich, “aid acknowl- 
edged, 239. 

Bryan, William J., policy of, 51; de- 
feat, 357; letters from, 435. 

Bryant, Gen. George E., discarded, 
281. 

Bryant, William C., Percival’s contem- 
porary, 298. 

Buchanan, Mrs. » married Jo- 
siah La Follette, 365, 377. 

Buchholz, Mrs. Dorothea, interview 
with, 119. 

Buellsburg, population 1837, 320. 

Buffalo, on the Mississippi, 219; popu- 
lation 1837, 320. 

Buffalo (N. Y.), meeting of tax men 
at, 290; cholera in, 404; visited, 
149, 418. 

Buffalo County, activity in, 56. 

Bullock, Prof. Charles J., of Harvard, 
289-291. 

Bundy, Judge E. B., in politics, 56-57. 

— Gen. , Slaveholder. 
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Burhyte, Fred, merchant, 48. 

Burlington, in Wisconsin Territory, 
217, 315; distance from St. Louis, 
319. 

Burlington Historical Society, progress 
of, 335, 437. 

Burnham, Guy M., editor, 230. 

Burnett County, activity in, 55. 

Burr, Aaron, conspiracy of, 198. 

Butte (Mont.), Denny of, 398; Haugen 
at, 399; attorney in, 400. 

Byllesby Company, Erickson with, 190. 

Byron (Ill.). See Port Byron. 


Capac, Antoine la Mothe de, argu- 
ment of, 8. 

Cabanné, John, went West, 422. 

Cabanné family, in St. Louis, 410; in 
West, 423; wealth of, 422. 

Cadotte, Jean Baptiste, trader, 11-12: 
sons, 12. 

Cadotte, Jean Baptiste II, trader, 12. 

Cadotte, Michel, trader, 12, 14; burial 
place, 17. 

California, trail to, 97-98; trip to, 99; 
Ruggles visits, 107; Danish in, 40: 
taxation in, 282. 

Calumet County, created, 321. 

Camanche, in Wisconsin Territory, 219; 
population 1837, 320. 

Cambridge, first Norwegian-Danish 
Methodists at, 35. 

Camp Randall, regiment at, 165. 

Campbell, Ben, Wisconsin pioneer, 154. 
159, 162. 

Campbell, Henry C., memorial, 116. 

Canadian Falls, name changed, 102. 

Cannon, Joe, friend of, 47. 

Cape Girardeau (Mo.), on the Missis- 
sippi, 207. 

Cape Townshend, cited, 134. 

Carlport, population 1837, 320. 

Carlyle, Thomas, writer, 323. 

Carmen, Joshua, preacher, 372. 

Carondelet (Mo.), French settlement 
near St. Louis, 317. 

Carver, Jonathan, attitude of, 143; 
commissioned, 137; enterprise of, 
127-130; goes to England, 144-145; 
map maker, 136; opinion of, 140; 
route of, 138-139, 141-142; Travels, 
popularity of, 127-129, cited, 142. 

Casey, Patrick, pioneer, 95. 

Cassville, on the Mississippi, 301, 306- 
307; population 1837, 321. 
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Caswell, Lucien B., quoted, 276. 

Catfish River, residents along, 413. 

Catholic Missionaries, early history, 7; 
for Germans, 58-59, 61-98; for 
Irish, 67, 85, 95; Indians, 81. 

Cedar Bluff, kiln near, 419. 

Cedar Falls (Ia.), Haugen at, 47. 

Central City (Col.), near Denver, 421. 

Champlain Lake, exploits on, 130. 

Chapters of Erie, on political life, 354. 

Charlevoix, Pierre F. X., cited, 127. 

Chase, Salmon P., letters from, 331. 

Cheboiegan County, created, 321. 

Chequamegon Bay, historical sketch, 
3-18; Catholic church on, 15, 18; 
post on, 11. 

Cherokee Indians, uprising, 131. 

Chester, Mrs. William, donor, 114. 

Chicago (Ill.), meetings at, 50, 284, 
291, 385-386; architect in, 110; vis- 
ited, 31, 419-420; cholera in, 404; 
electric company, 190; fire, 168, 
170, 184; road to, 405; Jussens live 
in, 149, 158, 167, 169, 170-171. 

Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
no records of cost, 184; contests ac- 
tion, 185. 

Chicago-Green Bay trail, markers on, 
117. 

Chicago Historical Society, million dol- 
lar home for, 234. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road, assessed, 184; power for, 399. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha, assessed, 184. 

Chilton, pageant at, 121. 

Chippewa (town), population 1837, 
320. 

Chippewa County, Congressional dis- 
trict, 41-42. 

Chippewa Indians, habitat, 3-4, 14; re- 
lations with, 14; grammar, 15; 
claims of, 15; cemetery, 17; at 
Brule, 115; with Carver, 139, 141; 
village, 212; treaty with, 192; land 
purchased, 309; activities, 305; pic- 
tograph, 140. 

Chippewa River, lumbering on, 42; 
Carver on, 140-141. 

Chouteau family, in St. Louis, 410; 
wealth of, 422. 

Christensen, Thomas P., “Danish Set- 
tlement in Wisconsin,” 19-40; 
“Danes in Iowa,” cited, 20, 31. 

Christiansen, Ludvig, starts first Dan- 
ish settlement, 25. 

Christmas tree, a symbol, 350. 


Churchville, population 1837, 319. 

Chynoweth, Herbert, lawyer, 181. 

Cigrand, Dr. B. J., “Pioneer Events of 
Ozaukee County,” review, 119. 

Cincinnati (Ohio), convention at, 355. 

City of Ioway, on the Mississippi, 218. 

Civil War, Danes in, 21-23; veteran of, 
47, 175; Schurz in, 346. 

Clark, George Rogers, papers of, 114; 
sesquicentennial, 234, 433; life re- 
viewed, 234, 322-325. 

Clark, Sen. William A., copper king, 
395, 397-399. 

Clarksville (Mjo.), on the Mississippi, 
213; population 1837, 319. 

Clausen, Claus Laurits, Danish immi- 
grant leader, 19, 36; ordained, 20; 
tribute to, 21. 

Clay, Henry, biography, 427-428, 430- 
431. 

Clear Creek Gulch, near Denver, 421. 

Cleary, Tom, of Grant County, 292. 

Clement, David, worked farm, 416. 

Clements, Judson C., of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 189. 

Cleveland, Grover, candidate, 356-357 : 
president, 171. 

Cleveland, Mrs. Harlan P., donor, 331. 

Clinton (Ia.), minister at, 31. 

Clinton (Wis.), Danes at, 26. 

Clyman, James, American Frontiers- 
man, published, 122. 

Cole, H. E., manuscript of, 115. 

Cole, Mrs. H. E., elected president, 338. 

Coles County (IIl.), Thomas Lincoln 
in, 377. 

Cologne (Germany), Jussen at, 147- 
148; newspaper, 328. 

Colonial Dames of America, donors. 
113-114. 

Colorado, Haugen in, 397. 

Columbia College, at Dubuque, Iowa, 
111. 

Columbia County, mission location, 71, 
74, 

Columbia River, gorge, 103. 

Columbus (East Bristol), mission at, 
69, 71, 74, 80, 82, 87, 92; emigrants 
at, 83, 154, 156-161; music in, 163; 
letters from, 168; friends in, 175. 

Commerce (IIL), on the Mississippi, 
217; population 1837, 320. 

Communications, 109-111, 225-227. 

Comstock, H. S., Haugen supporter, 
45, 176-177. 

Connecticut, state geologist, 297. 

Conner, Lieut , on trip, 306. 
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Constableville (N. Y.), mission in, 61- 

Constance (Switzerland), information 
at, 258. 

Cook County, created, 321. 

Cooper, Henry A., congressman, 47; 
address, 335. 

Copenhagen (Brown County), Danes 
at, 25. 

Copenhagen (Denmark), emigration of- 
fice in, 24; University of, 36, 38. 

Cornish, Wisconsin pioneers, 299. 

Corvin, Lieut. Col. Otto von, in Ger- 
man Revolution, 252, 257; report 
of, 259-260; negotiations of, 262- 
263, 265, 267; cited, 267. 

Council Bluffs (Ia.), Sheldon at, 421. 

Cousins, Marshall, new president of 
Society, 228. 

Cracky House, Sheldon home, 411-412. 

Crady, Sarah, married Matthew La 
Follette, 376. 

Crawford County, population 1836, 321; 
created, 321. 

Crawfordsville (Ind.), La Follette re- 
union, 378, 

Crooks, Hester, marriage, 15. 

Crooks, Ramsay, manager Astor com- 
pany, 13; daughter, 15. 

Cross, Major Osborne, activity of, 101- 
103; report, 105. 

Cross Plains, Dane County town, 94. 

Cumberland, Comstock in, 45, 176. 

Cummins, Albert B., delegates for, 387. 

Curtin, Andrew G., former Know- 
Nothing, 351. 

Curtis, George Jr., assistant tax com- 
missioner, 177-179; activity of, 180- 
181, 185, 188, 271, 284, 286, 292. 


Dant, Andrew H., committee member, 
186-187. 

Daley, Herman, discarded, 281. 

Dalles (Ore.), regiment at, 103. 

Dam, P. H., Danish minister, 33. 

Dan, A., Danish minister, 36-37. 

Dane County, created, 321; politics in. 
43, 45, 57, 163; judgeship, 382; 
Catholic missions, 71, 74. 

Danes, in Wisconsin, 19-40. 

Daniels, Lyman I., encountered, 405. 

Danish Churches. See Adventists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Evangeli- 
cal Lutherans. 

“Danish Settlement in Wisconsin,” by 

Thomas P. Christensen, 19-40. 
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Danjon family, wealth of, 422. 
Darlington, historic background, 295; 
fort near, 231; address at, 408. 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
unveil tablet, 117, 233; activities, 

337. 

Davenport, George, residence, 219. 

Davenport (Wis. Ty.), population 
1837, 320. 

Davidson, James O., nomination of, 55; 
lieutenant governor, 275-276, 275; 
governor, 277, 281, 286, 379-382; 
discarded, 281. 

Davis, Senator C. K., ambition of, 52. 

Davis, Jefferson, Sheldon met, 420. 

Deerfield (Mass.), Tute near, 135. 

Deerfield (Wis.), Haugen at, 47. 

Deering, William, manufacturer, 227. 

Dekaury, de la Ronde married, 82. 

Delano, E. Carter, discovery by, 363. 

Democrats, activity of, 41-42, 49, 92; 
Germans among, 350, 352; Schurz 
joins, 348, 353, 356; policies, 51, 56, 
177, 190, 382-384; members, 171. 
291-292. 

Denmark. See Danes. 

Denny, » Montana legislator, 398. 

Denver, Sheldon at, 421, 423. 

Derr, Joseph, pioneer, 76, 80. 

Des Chutes River, sketch, 103. 

Des Moines (Ia.), meeting at, 289. 
383. 

Des Moines Camp, passed, 315. 

Des Moines County, created, 321. 

Des Moines Rapids, ascended, 216, 
316. 

Des Moines River, military post on, 
215, 316. 

Detroit, Rogers in, 131-133; fire, 329, 

403-404, 406; cholera, 404. 

Dewro, mission in, 71. 

“Dick, the County Splitter,” of Mon- 
tana, 402. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
first volume issued, 339. 

Die Autonomie, rare newspaper, 332. 

“Discovery of the Rastatt Document,” 
by Joseph Schafer, 325-330. 

Dixon, John, at ferry, 407. 

Dixon, Joseph M., governor of Mon- 
tana, 395-396, 401. 

Dobbs, Arthur, governor, 131-132; in- 
troduction from, 133; book cited, 
131. 

Dobbs’ Point, in Northwest, 138. 

Documents, 58-96, 192-220, 300-321, 
403-423. 
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Dodd, J. M., Autobiography of a Sur- 
geon, review, 333. 

Dodge, Augustus, governor’s son, 312, 
414. 

Dodge, Col. Henry, governor, 295; 
treaty agent, 192; activities, 302- 
807, 309-312; address, 408. 

Dodge, Judge J. E., resigned, 381. 

Dodge, Joshua, preacher, 372. 

Dodge County, created, 321; town in. 
285. 

Dodgeville, friends at, 414. 

Dominicans, missionary, 88, 110. 

Doolittle, James R., papers, 113. 

Dornachbruck (Switzerland), Schurz’s 
letter from, 327. 

Doty cabin, at Neenah, 233. 

Douglas, Stephen A., Schurz’s relations 
with, 431; Sheldon met, 420. 

Douglas County, no assessment, 185. 

Downs, William, preacher, 374. 

Draper, Lyman C., letter received by, 
403. 

Drummond family, visit of, 419. 

Dubuque, Julien, grave, 301. 

Dubuque (Ia.), architect in, 109-111; 
Hoffmann at, 111; visited, 294, 301. 
313, 409-410, 412, 414; population 
1837, 320. 

Dubuque County, created, 321. 

Dubuque District (Ia.), Henderson 
from, 47. 

Dunn County, Peterson’s former home. 
46; Bundy in, 56. 

Dunnville, fire at, 121. 

Durand, Ingram of, 285. 

Durrie, Daniel S., of Historical Society, 
98-100, 108. 

Durrie, George H., artist, 99-100. 

Dye, Job, Kentucky pioneer, 368. 


Eacie Bluff, McKnight at, 409. 

East Bristol. See Columbus. 

Eau Claire County, congressional dis- 
trict, 41; Griffin in, 177. 

Editorials, 97-108, 221-224, 322-330, 
424-432. 

Elizabeth (then Va.), Indian mounds 
near, 196. 

Elizabethtown (Ky.), court house in, 
369; Lincolns in, 372. 

Elliott, T. C., on Carver, 129. 

Ellsworth, Haugen at, 177. 

Elsenhaus, » Revolutionist shot. 
268. 

Ely, Prof. Richard T., economist, 284. 
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Emancipation church, in Kentucky, 
372. 

Emerald, steamboat sunk, 219, 315. 

Emerson, Ralph W., read German phi- 
losophy, 350. 

Emery, John Q., death of, 228. 

Episcopalians, Danes among, 35. 

Erickson, Halford, on railroad commis- 
sion, 190. 

Etschmann, Rev. F. X., missionary, 85, 
87; sketch, 86. 

Eureka Township, Danes in, 30. 

Evangelical Lutherans, organized, 36- 
38; seminary of, 38-39. 

Evans, Constance M., and Earll, Ona 
B., Prairie du Chien and the Win- 
neshiek, reviewed, 233. 

Evansville (Ind.), on Ohio River, 204, 
317. 

Everett, Edward, at German Univer- 
sity, 350. 





Facey, Mrs. 
lature, 400. 

Fach, Major , at Rastatt, 250. 

Fake, Frederick L., contract, 31-32. 

Ferguson, David, married Abigail La 
Follette, 365. 

Ferguson, Zachariah, married Nancy, 
La Follette, 365. 

Fevre River, islands at mouth, 300- 
301; trip down, 315. 

Fileo (Phileo), Mrs. 
409, 

Fish, Carl Russell, “Carl Schurz, the 
American,” 345-358; Rise of Com- 
mon Man, reviewed, 121. 

Fitzherbert, William, supported Rog- 
ers, 134. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A., Wisconsin, re 
viewed, 115. 

Fleming, Mrs. Jennie, recollections of, 
119, 

Florence County, land in, 292. 

Floyd County (Ind.), Robert La Fol 
lette in, 376. 

Fond du Lac, of Lake Superior, 15. 

Fond du Lac circuit, judge of, 177. 

Fond du Lac County, created, 321. 

Fond du Lac County Historical So 
ciety, meeting of, 438. 

Forestier, A., drawing by, 222. 

“Forgotten Village,” by Mrs. W. F. 
Pett, 3-18. 

Force, Lieut. George, grave of, 311. 

Fort “A,” at Rastatt, 245, 247-248, 251, 
267. 


—, in Montana legis- 
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Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, 219. 

Fort “B,” at Rastatt, 245; meeting at, 
262. 

Fort Bridger, sketch, 101. 

Fort “C,” Prussians occupied, 268, 

Fort Crawford (Wis. Ty.), view of, 
302-303; preservation of, 116, 337. 

Fort Defiance (Wis. Ty.), Sheldon at, 
413; tablet unveiled, 321. 

Fort des Moines (Wis. Ty.), evacuated, 
216-217. 

Fort Edward, abandoned, 215, 316. 

Fort Hall, artist visits, 101; Howland 
at, 107. 

Fort Hamilton, tablet unveiled on site 
of, 234. 

Fort John. See Fort Laramie. 

Fort Kearny, sketch, 98; regiment at, 
101. 

Fort La Prairie, French post, 138, 141. 

Fort Laramie, sketch, 98; regiment in, 
101. 

Fort Leavenworth (Kan.), on trail, 
97; Stanbury at, 100. 

Fort Madison, on the Mississippi, 217, 
315; population 1837, 319. 

Fort Vancouver, regiment at, 103. 

Fort William (Can.), conference at. 
12. 

Fort Winnebago, mission at, 68, 71, 76, 
81; mentioned, 304, 306. 

Fourth Lake. See Mendota Lake. 

Fowler, Mrs. Hilda Heg, donor, 117. 
229. 

Fox Indians, reservation of, 216. See 
also Outagami. 

Frackelton, Mrs. Albert, donor, 435. 

France, frontier of, 255-256, 261; no 
income tax, 283. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, consul for, 175; 
letters from library of, 434. 

Fraser, Robert, of Hazel Green, 296. 

Freeborn County (Minn.), Danish set- 
tlement in, 23. 

Free Mission People, Sommers joins, 
24; opposed, 34; Racine Congrega- 
tion, 39. 

—— Company, Sheldon joined, 


Frémont, John C., explorer, 102; Schurz 
supports, 351. 

French, traders, 8-11, 187; missionaries, 
6-8; at La Pointe, 16; posts, 131- 
140; Indian allies, 131-132; Rogers 
relation to, 148. 

French and Indian War, Rogers in, 
130; Tute in, 135. é 
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Fribert, L. J., Danish pamphleteer, 20; 
cited, 21. 

Friend, Jesse, married Polly Hanks, 
374. 

Fuchs, Dr. Albert, article on, 337. 

Fulton City, population 1837, 321. 


GAERTNER, 
73. 
Gaertner, Rev. Maximilian, Wisconsin 
missionary, 58, 71, 73, 76, 83, 94- 
95; comes to America, 66; holds 
mission, 80, 82; adventure, 90-91; 

sketch, 69. 

Gaffin, C. H., donor, 114. 

Gage, Gen. Thomas, letter from, 128; 
relations with Rogers, 135; with 
Carver, 136, 144. 

Galena (Ill.), near the Mississippi, 
300-301, 306, 312, 315; population 
1837, 321; lead mines, 408; visited, 
409, 412, 414, 420; residents, 410. 
419, 

Gallatin, Albert, foreigner, 345; ac- 
tivity of, 353; biography, 428. 
Garfield, James A., Schurz supports, 

355. 

Gautier, Charles, on Carver’s expedi 
tion, 140, 

Geneva, population 1837, 320. 

Georgi, Herman E., on investigation 
committee, 286. 

German-Polish legion, advance of, 245 
247. 

Germans, Wisconsin priests, 60; settle- 
ments, 61, 66, 69, 71-72, 75, 96; 
immigrants, 149-150; political re- 
lations, 849-351, 354; revolt of 
1849, 239-270; income tax law, 283. 

Geyerstanger, Martin, Benedictine, 89. 

Gibbs, George, visits falls, 102; sketch, 
105-106. 

Gibraltar Bluff, tablet unveiled, 438. 

Gideon, population 1837, 319. 

Gilson, F. L., Haugen’s law partner, 
177. 

Gilson, Norman S., tax commissioner, 
177, 179-182, 186-188, 271-272, 284 
286-287, 292. 

Gjerset, Prof. Knut, Norwegian Sail- 
ors on the Great Lakes, review. 
339. 

Glasgow, steamboat, 200. 

Goble, Phoebe, married Joseph La Fol- 

lette, 362. 





, co-worker of Inama, 
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Goddard, James Stanley, on expedi- 
tion, 139-140; Brule River named 
for, 141. 

Godkin, Edwin, editor, 354. 

Gollaher, Austin, Lincoln’s playmate, 
366-367. 

Gollaher, Joel, married Elizabeth La 
Follette, 367. 

Gorham, M. L., inventor, 334. 

Gotfredsen, Niels Hansen, leader in 
New Denmark, 25. 

Gotfredsen, Mrs. N. H., at New Den- 
mark, 25. 

Grafton (Ill.), population 1837, 320. 

Grand Ronde, on western trail, 103. 

Grand Portage, route to, 141-142. 

Grand Tower, rock, 207. 

Grant, U. S., administration of, 355; 
relations with Schurz, 429. 

Grant County, created, 321; poet in, 
294. 

Gratiot, Gen. Charles, son of, 301. 

Gratiot, Charles G., married Ann Shel- 
don, 414; visit of, 419; illness, 421; 
went West, 422-423. 

Gratiot, Henry, of Dubuque, 414. 

Gratiot, Mrs. Henry B., pioneer, 409. 

Gratiot, Susan, of Dubuque, 414. 

Gratiot family, at St. Louis, 410; at 
Dubuque, 414; visit of, 419. 

Gratiot (Wis. Ty.), property in, 419; 
meeting at, 438. 

Great Falls (Mont.), smelting works 
at, 399. 

Great Shoshonie Falls, beauty of, 102- 
103. 

Greeley, Horace, in politics, 354-356. 

Green Bay, Allouez goes to, 6; on Car- 
ver’s route, 137; river connection, 
87. 

Green Bay Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 438. 

Green County, created, 321. 

Green River, Ohio tributary, 204. 

Green River, of Wyoming, 101. 

Gregoire, » pioneer, 409-410. 

Gregory, John G., editor, 192. 

Grevstad, N. A., editor, 45; interview, 
51. 

Griffin, Michael, ex-congressman, 177. 

Griben, , in German army, 259; 
statement of, 263. 

Groseilliers, Médard Chouart de, vis- 
its Lake Superior, 4-5. 

Grundtvig, Frederick Lange, Danis} 
minister, 30-31, 38; cited, 31. 
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Grundtvig, Bishop N. F. S., begins new 
sect, 30; cited, 37. . 

Grundtvigians, religious sect, 30, 32, 37- 
89 


Guenther, Richard, quoted, 276; con- 
sul, 283. 

Guion, , pioneer, 410. 

“Gymnasium Convention,” friction in, 
277, 285. 

Gypsy, steamboat, 315-316. 





HAaBTMANN, , gift of, 79. 

Hale, John, Sheldon mentions, 403. 

Hall, A. R., assemblyman, 42-43, 176, 
178, 184; at St. Paul, 57. 

Hall, Prof. James, of Albany, 108. 

Hall, Rev. Sherman, missionary to the 
Chippewa, 14. 

Halsted, Murat, editor, 354. 

Hambro, , editor, 391. 

Hamburg (Ill.), population 1837, 320. 

Hamilton, Alexander, a foreigner, 345; 
son, 295. 

Hamilton, Gen. Charles, Memoirs of 
Two Wars, received, 435. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Charles, Memoirs, re- 
ceived, 435. 

Hamilton, Col. William S., founder of 
Wiota, 234, 295. 

Hand, , Colorado pioneer, 422. 

Hanks, Charles, son of Joseph, 363. 

Hanks, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph, 
363. 

Hanks, James, grandfather of Lincoln, 
360. 











Hanks, Joseph Sr., Kentucky pioneer, 
361-364, 367. 

Hanks, Joseph Jr., Kentucky pioneer, 
363; mother of, 363-364. 

Hanks, Joshua, son of Joseph, 363. 

Hanks, Lucy Shipley, grandmother of 
Lincoln, 360. 

Hanks, Mary (Polly), daughter of Jo- 
seph, 363. 

Hanks, Nancy, daughter of Joseph, 
33. 


Hanks, Nancy Lee, wife of Joseph, 
361, 363-364. 

Hanks, Polly, relative of Lincoln, 374. 

Hanks, Thomas, son of Joseph, 363. 

Hanks, William, son of Joseph, 363- 
364. 

Hanks family, in Kentucky, 363. 

Hanna, Mark, politician, 49-52, 357. 

Hannan, John J., secretary to gover- 
nor, 277. 











Haraszthy, Count Agoston, in Wiscon- 
sin, 151; gift of, 58, 64, 73, 92; 
tutor for, 60; at meeting, 82. 

Hard Scrabble, early name for Hazel 
Green, 296. 

Hardin County (Ky.), La Follettes in, 
368, 365, 375; tax book, 371. 

Harper, Charles L., knew Percival, 
297. 

Harrison, Benjamin, election of, 174. 

Harrison, Sam., worked in quarry, 418. 

Harrison, Gen. W. H., farm of, 202. 

Harrison, on the Mississippi, 317. 

Harrison County (Ind.), La Follettes 
in, 377. 

Hartland, Danes at, 25, 35. 

Harvey, Louis P., governor, 164; 
drowned, 165. 

Harvey, Mrs. Louis, appeals of, 165. 

Hastings, Samuel D., letters from, 


Hauge, Hans Nielson, organized sect, 
20. 

Hauge, Lars (Louis) Jorgensen, Dan- 
ish immigrant leader, 19; activity, 
22-23, 33-34; pamphlet, 23. 

Haugen, Nils P., “Pioneer and Politi- 
cal Reminiscences,” 41-57, 176-191, 
271-293, 379-402. 

Haugen, Mrs. Nils P., at Madison, 177, 
386; at Helena, 397. 

Haugians, Norwegian sect, 19. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., candidate, 171; 
interviews with, 355-356; Schurz’s 
relations with, 426, 428. 

Hazel, Caleb, school teacher, 366. 

Hazél Green, poet’s home, 295-298. 

Hazelton, Anna, donor, 332. 

Hazelton, Gerry W., lawyer, 159; pa- 
pers, 332. 

Hazelwood, J. A., on investigation com- 
mittee, 286. 

Hazzard, 
422, 

Heg, Col. Hans C., Civil War letters, 
229; statue, 117. 

Heilig, Major » Shot, 268. 

Heinzius, Major » opinion of, 250. 

Helena (Mont.), Haugen in, 396-398, 

Helena (Wis.), Smith in, 309. 

Helm, » served under Jussen, 
166. 

Helms, E. W., for judgeship, 57. 

Helveg, Rev. Thorvald, relations with 
Grundtvig, 30-31; seminary presi- 
dent, 38-39, 





, of Freeport company, 
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Hempstead, Mrs. ; pioneer, 409. 

Henderson, David, Haugen’s friend, 
47, 

Hendry, Mrs. 
405. 

Heiss, Rev. Michael, Wisconsin priest, 
84. 

Hennepin, Louis, explorer, 8, 127. 

Henni, Rev. John Martin, bishop, 67, 
73, 81, 84. 

Henry, Alexander, trader, 11-12. 

Henry County (Ill.), created, 321. 

Herman, Binger, congressman, 53. 

Hermann, steamship, 168. 

Heroine, wreck of, 316. 

Hicklin, Moses, farm of, 307. 

Hill, Dr. » pioneer physician, 
410, 

Hillsboro, Barta in, 225. 

Hindersen, Major 
261. 

“Historic Spots in Wisconsin,” by Wil- 
liam A. Titus, 294-299. 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Caroline Hanks, let- 
ter to, 363. 

Hoan, Mayor Daniel, visited Germany, 
440. 

Hoard, William D., governor 43-44, 
382; ambition, 51-52. 

Hodges, A. G., letter to, 372. 

Hoffmann, M. M., “John F. Rague, Ar- 
chitect,” 109-111. 

Holbrook, Franklin F., historian, 340. 

Holleben, Gen. , Prussian officer, 
268. 

Holst, Hermann E. von, historian, 347. 

Homestead Act, Danes utilize, 23. 

Hood, Augusta, Jussen’s sister, 168. 

Hooker, Bill, “Glimpses of an Earlier 
Milwaukee,” review, 336. 

Hooker, Gen. Joseph, Schurz’s rela- 
tions with, 431. 

Hopkins, Capt. Joseph, favored French, 
143. 








» Sheldons visit, 








» Telease of, 





Horstmann, Herr 
teacher, 170. 

Hough, Franklin B., Rogers’ Journals, 
cited, 134-135. 

Houghton, Dr. Douglas, visited, 403. 

Houghton County (Mich.), named, 403. 

Houghton farm, near Whitewater, 225. 

Howland, George W., in regiment, 107. 

Hudson, Spooner from, 43; Helms 
from, 57; ring at, 55. 

Hudson Bay, opening to Pacific, 131- 
132; tributary, 138; route to, 139. 





. Jussen’s 
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Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, organ- 
ized, 5; opposition of, 12, 131; 
avoid posts of, 138, 

Hughes, Charles E., presidential can- 
didate, 394. 

Huguenots, La Follettes descend from, 
362-363. 

Humboldt Valley, route, 107. 

Humphrey, Dr. , of Utica, 415. 

Hungary, uprising in, 252; quelled, 257 ; 
emigrants to Wisconsin, 151-153. 

Hunter’s Hot Springs, in Montana, 402. 

Huntsville, population 1837, 321. 

Huron Indians, at La Pointe, 6. 

Husting, Sen. Paul O., of Mayville, 285. 

Husebo, Mrs. , donor, 332. 

Hussa, John, banker, 226. 








ILtrNo1s, conquest of, 323; description 
of, 204-205, 207-219, 300, 313, 317; 
visited, 24, 406-407; Lincolns in. 
361, 377; penitentiary, 212; reve- 
nue officers, 167. 

Illustrations: 

Old Mission Church, La Pointe, 
Madeline Island, near Bayfield, 
Wisconsin, 16. 

Old Mission cottages and grounds, 
Madeline Island, La Pointe, Wis- 
consin, 16, 

Landing at Weston, 98. 

Fording the Platte, 100. 

Devil’s Gate, 102. 

Indian Pictograph at Mouth of 
Chippewa River, 140. 

Edmund Jussen at the Age of 
Nine, 170. 

Edmund Jussen in 1835, 170. 

A King’s Household Sacrificed, 222. 

William Rudolph Smith, 236. 

Rastatt and Environs, 1849, 254. 

Middleton’s 10,000 Acre Survey, 
368. 

Emanuel L. Philipp, 392. 

John P. Sheldon, 410. 

Inama, Rev. Adelbert, letters, 58-96; 
in book form, 331. 

Independence Rock, sketch of, 101. 

Indiana, boundary of, 202, 204; canal 
in, 203-204; Lincolns in, 361, 370- 
871, 875, 877; La Follettes, 359; 
Sheldons, 406-407. 

Indianapolis (Ind.), national tax as- 
sociation, 290. 

Indians, mounds, 311; camps, 5; vil- 
lage, 6, 37; described, 9-10, 129, 
140; missions for, 6-8; conference, 


139; reservation, 23; visit whites, 
154-155, 159. See also the separate 
tribes. 

Ingram, C. A., of Durand, 285-286. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, mem- 
ber, 189. 

Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, trans- 
lated, 327; distributed, 433. 

Iowa, prairies in, 28; Danish born in, 
40; travel through, 421. 

Iowa (town) (Wis. Ty.), population 
1837, 320. 

Iowa City (Ia.), capitol at, 110. 

fowa County, created, 321; population 
1836, 321; assessment, 182; visited, 
294. 

Iowa County Society of Milwaukee, 
meeting of, 439. 

Iowa Falls (Ia.), Haugen at, 47. 

Iowa River, tributary of the Missis- 
sippi, 218. 

Iron River, in Bayfield County, 188; 
Danes at, 82. 

Isle Royale, lava hills, 4. 

Itasca Lake, named, 15. 

Izaak Walton League, of River Falls, 
48. 


Jackson Highway, over Knob Creek, 
366-367. 

Jacobi, ,» Revolutionist shot, 263. 

Jacobs, Cyrus S., in Iowa, 217. 

James, James A., Life of George Rog- 
ers Clark, reviewed, 234, 322-325. 

Janesville, architect in, 110. 

Jansen, » Revolutionist shot, 268. 

Jastrow, Mrs. Joseph, anecdote of, 386. 

Jefferson, mission in, 80, 82-83, 87. 

Jefferson County, created, 321. 

Jenkins, Mrs. James G., death of, 113. 

Jenkins, John J., candidate, 42. 

Jensen, P., cited, 32. 

Jesuit missionaries, activities, 6, 8, 18; 
college, 208. 

Johnson, Andrew, relations with 
Schurz, 431. 

Johnson, Henry, committee member, 
186. 

Johnson, Samuel, writer, 323. 
Johnson, Sir William, Rogers consults, 
136-187; distrusts Rogers, 142. 

Johnston, John, pioneer, 11. 

Johnston, Lizzie Rice, A Story of Pitts- 
field and Suamico, reviewed, 440. 

Johnston, William, plasterer, 420. 

Johnston family, mentioned, 406. 

Jolliet, Louis, explorer, 7. 




















Jones, Burr W., appointment of, 178. 
Jones, E. R., “A Bit of Twine Knot- 
ter History,” 225-227. 

Jones, Gen. George W., residence, 88, 
411, 414; at Washington, 420. 
Jones, Mrs. George W., at wedding, 

414, 
Jones, Richard Lloyd, editor, 384. 
Jones, Russell, visit of, 419. 


Juessen (Jiissen), James, Columbus 
pioneer, 82-83. 
Julich (Germany), emigrants from, 


146-148, 158, 169-170. 

Juneau, Solomon, monument for, 120. 

Jussen, Anna, birth of, 163; remains in 
America, 168; marriage, 170. 

Jussen, Edmund, immigrant, 146-175; 
portraits, 170. 

Jussen, Mrs. Edmund, opinion of Mrs. 
Harvey, 165; letters from, 166; 
died, 175. 

Jussen, Edmund Jr., in Germany, 168. 

Jussen, Georg, to emigrate, 148-149. 

Jussen, Hubertine, mother, 146. 

Jussen, Jacob, merchant, 146; in Ameri- 
ca, 158. 

Jussen, Mrs. Jacob, mother of, 158-159. 

Jussen, Marie, at Columbus, 158; in 
Germany, 168. 

Jussen, Nancy, death of, 158. 

Jussen, Nannie, infant, 158-159; re- 
mains in America, 168; fiancé of, 
168, 170. 

Jussen, Otto, at gymnasium, 147. 

Jussen, Ursula, at Columbus, 158; mar- 
ried, 159, 162. 


Kaunowicz, Dr, Alexander, Kosciusko 
exhibit, 123. 

Karel, J. G., for governor, 383. 

Karlsruhe (Prussia), bombs left in, 
243; activity about, 244-245; news- 
paper in, 252, 264. 

Kaskaskia River, tributary of the Mis- 
sissippi, 207. 

Kendall family, of Kendall, 411. 

Kellogg, Louise P., “The Mission of 


Jonathan Carver,” 127-145; ad- 
dress, 433. 

Kendeler, Rev. Francis, Wisconsin 
priest, 84, 


Kennan, K. K., appointment of, 178. 

Kenosha County, Danes from, 28. 

Kenosha Historical Society, at Silver 
Lake, 282. 


a Edna, preparing biography, 
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Kenton, Simon, papers of, 434. 

Kentucky, regiment in, 165-166; fertil- 
ity of, 199-200; boundary of, 202; 
swamps of, 205; Lincolns and La 
Follettes in, 359-377. 

Keokuk (la.), visited, 216, 316; popu- 
lation 1837, 319. 

Kerer, Dr. John, at Innsbruck, 92. 

Keweenaw Point, portage of, 4. 

Keyes, Elisha, politician, 43, 57. 

Kictsburg, population 1837, 320. 

King, Ben, on Pike’s Peak expedition, 
422. 

King, Gen. Charles, dinner for, 230. 

King, Gen. Rufus, editor, 106; article 
on, 230. 

King farm, in Willow Springs, 411. 

Kinkel, Prof. Gottfried, editor, 327- 
328; relation with Schurz, 160-161, 
268, 349. 

Kinkel, Mrs. Johanna, wife of editor, 
828; in London, 160-161. 

Kinzie, John H., home of, 116. 

Kinsman, Prof. D. O., thesis of, 282; 
activity of, 285. 

Kleczka, John C., on investigation com- 
mittee, 286. 

Knapp, Martin A., chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 189. 

Knapp, Hall’s home, 176. 

Knight, Robert, and Tench, Lucius H.., 
Location of the Chicago Portag: 
Route of the Seventeenth Century, 
review, 339. 

Knob Creek, Lincoln’s farm on, 365 
366, 371, 376; valley, 367-368, 372- 
873, 375-376. 

“Know Nothingism,” in politics, 350- 
351. 

Koenig, John, translated letters, 60, 70, 
93. 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, exhibition, 123. 

Krez, Konrad, article on, 337. 

Kronshage, E. H., column by, 336. 

Krug, Merton E., Reedsburg and th: 
Upper Baraboo Valley, reviewed 
440. 

Kumlien, Prof. Thure, letters to, 113. 

Kundig, Rev. Martin, Wisconsin priest, 
84; orders of, 86. 

Kunis, , Revolutionist shot, 268. 





Lac Covurr Orermues, party visits, 141. 

Lac Mille Lake, Du Luth at, 8. 

Lackner, Francis, Chicago lawyer, 168, 
170. 
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Laclede Company, Sheldon organized, 
422-423. 

Lacher, J. H. A., 
donor, 434. 

La Crosse, on the Mississippi, 96; vis- 
itors in, 226; stranger, 227. 

La Crosse County, Danes in, 26; inven- 
tor, 225. 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
met at Bangor, 232. 

Lafayette, General de, soldier with, 109. 

Lafayette County, visited, 294. 

La Follette, Abigail, daughter of Jo- 
seph, 364. 

La Follette, Abigail, daughter of Jesse, 
365. 

La Follette, Ann, married James Vit- 
tertow, 376. 

La Follette, Charles, comes to America, 
362. 

La Follette, Elhanan, son of Jesse, 365. 
Follette, Elizabeth, married Joel 
Gollaher, 367. 

Follette, George, comes to America, 
362. 

Follette, Harvey, son of Jesse, 365. 
Follette, Isaac, son of Joseph, 364- 
365, 368, 376. 

Follette, Jacob, son of Joseph, 364- 
365. 

Follette, Jane, daughter of Jesse, 
365. 

Follette, Jesse, son of Joseph, 364- 
365, 368, 371, 376-377. 

Follette, John, a French Huguenot, 
362. 

Foliette, John, son of Joseph, 364, 
376. 

Follette, Joseph, comes to America, 
362; in Kentucky, 364, 376-378. 
Follette, Josiah, son of Jesse, 365, 
377. 

Follette, Mary, daughter of Jo- 
seph, 364-365, 

Follette, Matthew, married Sarah 
Crady, 376. 

Follette, Nancy A., daughter of 
Jesse, 365. 

Follette, Phoebe, daughter of Jesse, 
365. 

Follette, Polly Lee, goes to Indiana, 
377. 
Follette, 
Jesse, 365. 
Follette, Robert, son of Joseph, 
364, 376. 


mentioned, 109; 


Rebeccah, daughter of 
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La Follette, Robert G., married Polly 
Swank, 376. 

La Follette, Robert M., ancestors, 359, 
365, 368, 371, 377; Haugen’s rela- 
tions with, 42-46, 48-50, 271; policy, 
51, 56-57; activities, 176, 178, 180- 
182, 187-191, 275-281, 291, 382- 
385, 388-392, 394; candidate, 387, 
389-390; secretary, 397; Autobiog- 
raphy, 359. 

Follette, Mrs. Robert M., sugges- 
tion of, 190; address of, 386. 

La Follette, Robert W., son of Jesse, 
365. 

La Follette, Squire, married Matilda 
Thompson, 376. 

La Follette, Uzal, son of Joseph, 364- 
365, 372, 377. 

La Follette, Warren C., son of Jesse, 
365. 

La Follette, William, son of Jesse, 365. 

La Follette Magazine, built up, 390. 

La France, Joseph, Dobbs quotes, 132. 

La (Le) Grange (Mo.), on the Missis- 
sippi, 215; population 1837, 319. 

Lahontan, Baron de, cited, 127. 

Lake Township, Danes at, 30. 

Lamon, Ward H., biographer, 371. 

Lamprell family, Sheldon visits, 420. 

Lang, Major , at Rastatt, 252. 
257-258. 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
reorganization of, 439. 

La Pointe, history of, 3-18. 

La Ronde, John T. de, Indian chief, 81- 
82. 

La Ronde, Louis Denis de, miner and 
trader, 10; builds French post, 
10-11. 

Larsen, John, college president, 40. 

Larue County (Ky.), La Follettes in, 
363, 376. 

Latsch, John A., donor of park, 233. 

Laverton. See Saverton. 

Law, Capt. Archie, in steamboat busi- 
ness, 335. 

Lawdahl, Prof. N. S., Baptist histor- 
ian, 34; cited, 23, 26, 28. 

Lawton, Gen. Alexander, U. S. minis- 
ter, 173. 

Layard, Sir Arthur, treasures of, 224. 

Le Clair, Antoine, residence, 219. 

Lee, Abigail, goes to Indiana, 377. 

Lee, Charles, brother of William, 364. 

Lee, Elizabeth, executor, 364. 

Lee, John Sr., brother of William, 363- 
365. 
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Lee, John Jr., gives notes, 364. 

Lee, John Thomas, defends Carver, 
128-129. 

Lee, Lucy, mother of Joseph Hanks, 
363-364. 

Lee, Mary (Polly), married Jesse La 
Follette, 365. 

Lee, Nancy. See Nancy Lee Hanks. 

Lee, Nancy, wife of Uzal La Follette, 
365, 372. 

Lee, Richard Sr., of Virginia, 364. 

Lee, Richard Jr., brother of William, 
364. 

Lee, Robert E., relative of Lucy, 363. 

Lee, William, father of Nancy, 364. 

Lee family, in Kentucky, 363-365. 

Lee County, created, 321. 

Leech Lake (Minn.), trip to, 15. 

Leenhouts, John, assistant income as- 
sessor, 393. 

Le Fevre, Milard, architect, 108. 

Legate, Maj. Charles F., superinten- 
dent of mines, 404. 

Lemke, Rev. Henry, American priest, 
89. 

Lenroot, Irvine L., activity of, 277-278; 
discarded, 281. 

Lenroct, Mrs. Irvine L., articles by, 
115. 

Leopoldine Society, missions of, 58-96. 

Le Sueur, Pierre, on Madeline Island, 
9. 

Liberal Republicans, Schurz joins, 348 

Lincoln, Abraham, appeals to, 165; an 
cestors, 360; father, 365, 377; birth, 
373, 375; friends, 110; sister, 367: 
playmates, 366, 371; anti-slavery 
sentiment, 372, 374; land suit, 368; 
moves to New Salem, 361; son, 377; 
relations with Schurz, 351-352, 429- 
431; tablet at Milwaukee, 232; 
Autobiography, 375. 

Lincoln, Austin, in Indiana, 376. 

Lincoln, Bersheba, wife of Thomas, 
360. 

Lincoln, Daniel, scholar, 360. 

Lincoln, Enoch, governor, 360. 

Lincoln, John, state senator, 360. 

Lincoln, Levi Jr., mayor, 360. 

Lincoln, Nancy Hanks, identity, 361- 
362, 372; church of, 375. 

Lincoln, Robert, death of, 378. 

Lincoln, Samuel, descendants of, 361. 

Lincoln, Sarah, Abraham’s sister, 366- 
367, 376. 

Lincoln, Thomas, Kentucky pioneer, 
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360, 365, 367-370, 372, 375, 377- 
378. 

“Lincoln (The) and La Follette Fam 
ilies in Pioneer Drama,” by Louis 
A. Warren, 359-378. 

Lincoln County (Minn.), Danes in, 3). 

Lindsay, Lieut. Andres A., artist, 102- 
107. 

Lindsey, —, wins suit, 369. 

Linwood Cemetery, Rague buried in, 
111. 

Linz Museum (Austria), water colors 
from, 435. 

Little Maquoketa River, in Iowa, 403, 
409. 

Little Mount Church (Ky.), founded, 
374-375. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, in politics, 356. 

Lodi, historical pageant at, 232. 

Lohr, Joseph, teacher, 69, 82. 

Long Run Baptist Church, in Ken- 
tucky, 372. 

Long’s Peak, Sheldon visits, 421. 

Loring, Col. William W., commander, 
103. 

Louisa County, created, 321. 

Louisiana (Mo.), on the Mississippi, 
213; population 1837, 319. 

Lowry, David, minister, 303. 

Ludwig, Dr. Emil, biographer, 324. 

Ludwigs-Verein (Louis Society), aids 
missions, 65, 79, 96. 

Luffborough, Dr. 

Lund, O. W., cited, 19. 

Lupient, Theodore, at Prairie du Chien, 
304. 

Lutherans, German missions, 22, 24-25, 
28, 31, 63; churches, 25, 35; schools, 
39; disagreement, 33. 

Lyndon Station, mission at, 95. 

Lyons, Thomas E., lawyer, 287, 393- 
394, 








» Pioneer, 411. 


McConnett, John E., on investigation 
committee, 286. 

McCormick, 
407-408, 

McCormick, Cyrus, manufacturer, 226. 

McCoy, Phil, worked on farm, 417. 

McCoy Park, at Ft. Atkinson, 231. 

McDonald-Massey expedition, goes to 
Isle Rovale, 235. 

McGovern, Francis, governor, 278, 286- 
287, 382-389, 393-395; reappointed 
Haugen, 191; discarded, 281; sup- 
ported, 390; defeat of, 392. 





, Sheldon’s helper, 
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McKee, Capt. David, donation of, 164. 

McKim, , residence, 311. 

Mackinac, Marquette’s flight to, 7; mas- 
sacre at, 11; teacher from, 14; 
Schoolcraft at, 15; Rogers and 
Carver at, 128, 130, 134-137, 139- 
140, 142-143. 

McKinley, William, candidacy, 49-50; 
Haugen interviews, 51-53; elected 
357. 

McKnight, Sheldon, in charge of Free 
Press, 403; buys Gazette, 404. 

McKnight, Thomas, pioneer, 409. 

MeMurtrie, Douglas C., visit of, 229. 

Macneil, population 1837, 321. 

Macomb, Gen. Alex., ordered to Flori- 
da, 415. 

Madeline Island, origin of name, 9, 12; 
village on, 3-18; resident, 293. 

Madeline, steamboat, 3. 

Madison, road to, 310; railroad to, 78 
79, 87, 96; missions at, 71, 82, 86; 
architect, 110; visited, 48, 159, 163 
165, 175, 294; political life, 43, 45, 
177-178, 180, 277, 380, 383-384, 388, 
391; description, 310-311. 

Madison Street Railway Company, ac- 
tivity of, 379. 

Magoon, H. S., address of, 408. 

Main, Angie Kumlien, donor, 113. 

Manitowoc County, created, 321. 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
radio talks, 336. 

Manlius (N. Y.), mission in, 62. 

Mannheim guards, battle, 248. 

Manning, Joseph, mill owner, 154-155 
168. 

Manning, Mrs. Joseph, in Columbus, 
154, 158-159, 162. 

Maquoketa River, tributary of Missis- 
sippi, 301. 

Marcy, Bradley, bargain with, 419. 

Marinette County, land in, 292. 

Marion City (Mo.), on the Mississippi, 
214; population 1837, 319. 

Marsh, S. M., on investigation com- 
mittee, 286. 

Marshall, John, by Albert J. Beveridge. 
323-324. 

Marshfield, Upham from, 45. 

Marquette, Jacques, missionary, 6; 
characterized, 7, 16; erects altar. 
18. 

Marquette County, created, 321. 

Maryland legislature, income tax bill 
for, 284. 
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Massachusetts, legislature, 290; gover- 
nor, 360; Lincolns in, 361. 

Matteson, Rev. J. G., Adventist, 34; 
cited, 26. 

Matthews, Stanley, letters to, 331. 

Mayville, Husting from, 285. 

Mazzuchelli, Father Samuel, mission- 
ary, 81-82, 110; at Sinsinawa, 85. 

Meidenbauer, John Konrad, papers of 
434. 

Ménard, René, missionary, 5-6. 

Mendota (Fourth) Lake, visited, 31). 

Menomonee Indians, anniversary, 117; 
chief’s commission, 143. 

Meredosia River, tributary of Missis- 
sippi, 219. 

Merrill, Mrs. S. S., costumes, 114. 

Merrillan, Haugen at, 47. 

Messersmith, John, Smith met, 309-312. 

Messmer, Archbishop Sebastian G., sil- 
ver jubilee services for, 332. 

Methodists, missions, 35, 63, 103; ac- 
tivities, 94. 

Meyer, Prof. Balthazar H., of univer- 
sity, 190. 

Meyer, Rev. M. A., Wisconsin priest, 
84. 

Michigan, lead mines in, 404; tax prob- 
lems, 184-185. 

Michilimackinac. See Mackinac. 

Middleton, Thomas, heirs in lawsuit 
368. 

Middleton, Dane County town, 94. 

Milan (Ill.), population 1837, 320. 

Mill Creek (Ky.), farm on, 370, 372. 

Miller, Mrs. Andrew G., memorials of. 
113. 

Miller, Jacob, of law bureau, 175. 

Miller, Dr. William S., article in An- 
nals of Medical History, reviewed. 
436. 

Milwaukee, road to, 310; Danes in, 25: 
Germans in, 149, 175, 354; archi- 
tect, 109-110; visited, 43, 45, 415. 
420; residents, 178, 292; insurance 
company, 381; unveiling in, 440. 

Milwaukee County, created, 321; popu- 
lation 1836, 321; tax problems, 18°. 
286, 393. 

Milwaukee Diocese, bishop of, 60, 6+ 
65, 71-72, 74, 84, 86-87, 90, 93, 95. 

Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad 
built, 96. 

Milwaukee Free Press, editor of, 50: 
argument in, 186. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, policy, 43, 106. 
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Mineral Point, age, 295; population 
1837, 321; visited, 192, 308-309, 
811-312, 418; residents, 403, 411- 
412, 414; land office, 410. 

Minges, Peter, Kentucky pioneer, 368. 

Minnesota, Danes in, 28; Carver visits, 
130; tax problems, 183. 

Minnesota in the War with Germany, 
reviewed, 340. 

“Mission (The) of Jonathan Carver,” 
by Louise Phelps Kellogg, 127-145. 

Mississippi River, explored, 7; Du Luth 
on, 8; source of, 15; reforestation 
near, 293; voyages on, 130, 137, 
189, 205-219, 300-304, 313, 315-316. 

Mississippi Lumber Company. See 
Weyerhauser Company. — 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting, 339, 441. 

Missouri, frontier, 105; views of 205, 
207, 209, 212-214, 317. 

Missouri River, description of, 206, 208, 
212, 316; on western route, 421. 

Missouri Fulton, steamboat, 315. 

Monroe, Marie Jussen, “Biographical 
Sketch of Edmund Jussen,” 146- 
175. 

Montana, tax problems in, 395-402. 

Montana Power Company, assessed, 
399. 

Montebello (Ill.), on the Mississippi, 
216, 315; population 1837, 320. 

Montevideo, population 1837, 320. 

Montgomery County (Ind.), La Fol- 
lette community, 377. 

Montrose (Wis. Ty.), population 1837, 
319. 

Morgan, Jacques J. M. de, treasures 
at Susa, 224. 

Morris, Robert, born in England, 345. 

Morse, John T., Speeches, cited, 428. 

Mound Fort, opposite Blue Mounds, 
310. 

Mount Hood, road, 103. 

Mounted Rifle Regiment, Stanbury in, 
100; artist in, 101, 107; Lindsay in, 
103; Gibbs with, 105-106. 

Mowry, Duane, donor, 113. 

Mueller, Bishop Karl A., donor, 229. 

Mugwumps, Jussen joins, 171. 

Muiewski, » Revolutionist shot, 
268. 

Mulot family, boys of, 410. 

Munson, Col. O. G., secretary to David- 
son, 278, 380. 

Murg River, in German Revolution. 
245, 255. 
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Murphy, Jerry, at Helena, 397. 

Muscatine (Wis. Ty.), described, 215; 
population 1837, 319. 

Muscatine County, created, 321. 

Muskego, Danes at, 20. 

Myrick, H. P., editor, 50. 

Myrland, A. J., in tax commission, 55. 


NAMEKAGON River, party on, 141. 

National Tax Association, proceedings 
of, 289-291; meeting of, 381, 383; 
connection with, 395. 

Nattestad, Ole K., first Norwegian in 
Wisconsin, 231. 

Necconokokok, Sauk Indian, 211. 

Neema Manatoke, Sauk medicine man, 
211, 213. 

Neenah, Danes at 24, 26; letters to 
pioneers, 29; Danish Baptists at, 
33. 

Nellen, Father William, translated let- 
ters, 65. 

Nelson County (Ky.), La Follettes in, 
862; Hanks in, 364, 

Nevins, Allan, “Introduction to Robert 
Rogers,” cited, 133-134, 137, 143, 
145. 

New Boston (Ill), on the Mississippi, 
218; population 1837, 320. 

New Denmark, Danish settlement, 25. 

New Diggings, historic background, 
295. 

New Haven (Conn.), Durrie in, 99; 
Gibbs in, 106. 

New Jersey, Lincolns in, 361; La Fo! 
lettes in, 362. 

New Richmond, Haugen at, 47. 

New Salem (Ill.), Abraham Lincoln 
in, 361. 

New York (state), Schurz in, 348; tax 
problems, 381. 

New York (Wis. Ty.), population 1837, 
320. 

New York City, visited, 60-61, 106-107, 
149; residents, 106-107, 109. 

New York Company, laid out town. 
802; agent of, 309. 

New York Evening Post, criticism in, 
298. 

Nielsen, Rev. A. S., Danish minister, 
31-82, 36-37. 

Nolin Church (Ky.), slavery contro- 
versy, 374. 

Nérgaard, Rev. K. S., builds school, 39. 

North American Review, criticism in, 
298. 

North Carolina, governor of, 131-132. 
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Northern Pacific Railway, survey of, 
106. 

Northwest Fur Company, sketch, 12- 
13. 

Northwest Passage, search 
131-134, 138, 145. 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company, 

taxation of, 381. 
Norway, income tax law of, 283-284, 
Norwegian press, in America, 284. 
Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, contributions of, 339. 
Norwegians, emigrants, 20; early min- 
isters, 19-20, 35; in politics, 351. 
Notre Dame Sisters, at Milwaukee, 67. 
Nott, Eliphalet, principal of Union 
College, 415. 


for, 127. 


Oaxes, Charles, in Astor Company, 15. 
Obermueller, Rev. F. X., Wisconsin 
priest, 84. 


Ochsenfurtergau (Germany), settlers 
from, 75. 

O'Connor, Bishop Michael, at Pitts- 
burg, 89. 


Oconomowoc, Danish Baptists at, 33. 

Oconto, Danes at, 26; Scofield from, 50, 
56. 

Odanah, Chippewa Indian Reservation 
at, 14. 

Ohio River, voyage on, 192-195, 
206, 317-318. 

Ojibway Indians. See Chippewa. 

“Old Abe,” war eagle, 337. 

Old Mission Resort. See La Pointe. 

Omaha (Neb.), Sheldon at, 421. 

O'Malley, R. M., death of, 331. 

Oneida County, historical meeting, 440 

Oquawka (Ill.), on the Mississippi. 
218; population 1837, 320. 

Orange Township, Danes at, 26. 

Oregon, origin of name, 129, 138, 145: 
missions, 66-67; trail to, 105-107. 

Oregon (Wis.), Danes at, 26. 

Oregon City (Ore.), regiment marches 
to, 103. 

Oshkosh, Alice (Kenoka), chieftess of 
Menominee, 439. 

Oshkosh, Danes at, 26, 35; Normal 
school, 401; residents, 44, 401. 
Oslo (Christiania, Norway), newspaper 

in, 391. 
Ott, Benedict, at La Crosse, 227. 
Ottawa Indians, around Holy Spirit 
Mission, 6. 
Otter Creek, quarry at, 418, 


202- 
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Ottersdorf (Prussia), 
255. 
Ouray, Ute chief, 429. 


Rastatt, 


near 


Outagami (Ottigaumi) Indians, visit 
Mackinac, 138-140. See also Fox 
Indians. 


Outagamie County Pioneer Association, 
meeting of, 437. 


Pacxarp, George, worked farm, 417- 
418; in West, 423. 

Packard, Marvin, in 
418. 

Palatinate (Germany) guards battle 
218; return to, 263; condition of. 
269. 

Palmer, Col. Frederick, author, 234. 

Pammel, L. H., Reminiscences of La 
Crosse and Vicinity, reviewed, 335 

Paquette, Pierre, interpreter, 304. 

Paris, police ransack papers, 329. 

Parker, Alton, candidate, 357. 

Parker, W. D., in politics, 54. 

Parkinson, Col. Daniel M., pioneer, 415. 

Parkinson, Peter, address of, 408-409. 

Parrish, T. J., property of, 307-308. 

Patterson, » pioneer, 410. 

Paul and Leach Threshing Machine 
Company, at La Crosse, 226. 

Payne, Henry, committeeman, 43; in- 
fluence of, 50-52. 

Peabody, , teamster, 
409. 

Peabody, Arthur, mentioned, 109-110 

Pearl, steamboat, 316. 

Pease, John G., donor, 113. 

Pease, Verne S., Life Story, reviewed, 
337. 

Pecatonica River, branch of, 308; coun- 
try near, 311-312; land along, 411; 
railroad along, 420. 

Peck, Eben, Madison innkeeper, 311. 

Peck, George W., governor, 42, 384. 

Pedersen, Morten Christian, Danish 
immigrant leader, 19, 24-25, 28-29. 

Pedlars Creek, passed, 308. 


Mineral Point. 








405, 407 


Pennsylvania, boundary, 195; public 
improvements, 192; visited, 300- 
301; emigrants from, 211, 308; 


Schurz in, 351; Lincolns, 361. 
Pepin County, activity in, 56. 
Pepin Lake, formation of, 303. 
Percival, Dr. James G., poet and geol- 
ogist, 295-298; monument for, 296- 
297. 
Perfectionists (“de Fuldkomne”), op- 
position to, 34. 
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Perrot State Park, near Trempealeau, 
233. 

Perry County (Ind.), Lincolns remove 
to, 375; Jesse La Follette near, 377. 

Peru (Wis. Ty.), on the Mississippi, 
301; Sheldons at, 409-410, 412. 

Peters, Adjutant ,» at Rastatt, 
251. 

Peterson, Eli, discarded, 281. 

Peterson, Sewell A., nominee, 46. 

Pett, Mrs. W. F., “A Forgotten Vil- 
lage,” 3-18. 

Philadelphia (Pa.), Schurz in, 161; La 
Follette’s address at, 385. 

Phileo. See Fileo. 

Philipp, Emanuel L., governor, 392- 
394, portrait, 392. 

Philippine Islands, annexation of, 357. 

Pierce County, Haugen loses, 45; ac- 
tivity in, 53-55; fish of, 48; Pres- 
cott in, 293. 

Pigeon River, Du Luth at, 8. 

Pike’s Hill, near mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin, 301-302. 

Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, 417, 421-423. 

Pine River, tributary of Mississippi, 
218. 

“Pioneer and Political Reminiscences,” 
by Nils P. Haugen, 41-57, 176-191, 
271-293, 379-402. 

Pitt, William, and Dobbs, 132. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.), described, 192-193, 
195, 309, 312, 316. 

Pittsburg, steamboat, 193. 

Platte Mounds (Wis. Ty.), view of, 
8307, 414; Smith visits, 312. 

Platte River, sketch of, 105. 

Pleasant Valley, Danes at, 26. 

Plumb, John, Smith met, 308. 

Plympton, Major Joseph, in Wisconsin, 
300. 

Polk County, Danish settlement, 25, 28- 
30; resident, 292. 

Pontiac, Indian chief, 133. 

Popejoy (lowa), Haugen at, 47. 

Portage, visited, 70-71, 149-150. 

Portage County, created, 321. 

Portage des Sioux (Mo.), population 
1837, 319. 

Port Byron (Ill.), on the Mississippi, 
219, 815; population 1837, 321. 

Porter, , school teacher, 404, 

Porter, Col. Andrew, Howland with, 
107, 

Porto Rico, Davis’ policy, 52. 

Potosi (Mo.), near the Mississippi, 210. 

Potowatomi dictionary, prepared, 435. 
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Potter, Nathaniel, visits Northwest, 
137; agent of Rogers, 143. 

Poysippi, Danes at, 26. 

Praemonstratensian Order, activity of, 
93. 

Prairie du Chien, Carver in, 130, 139; 
population 1837, 321; visited, 192. 
300-302, 307. 

Prairie du Sac, Father Inama in, 60, 
63, 65; mission in, 58, 71, 79, 82; 
La Ronde at, 81; sketch of, 64, 72. 

Prairie la Port (Laporte, Wis. Ty.), 
population 1837, 320. 

Pratts landing, on the Mississippi, 208- 
209. 

Prescott, in Pierce County, 293. 

Preusser, Christian, in politics, 354. 

Price, William T., congressman, 41. 

Price, Mrs. William T., compensation 
for, 40. 

Progressive party, Roosevelt forms, 
388, 390, 395; Dixon of, 401. 

Prost, Father , missionary, 61. 

Prouty, Charles A., of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 189. 

Puget Sound, Haugen at, 51. 

Pullman Company, of Montana, 400, 

Putnam County (Ind.), Jesse La Fol- 
lette in, 377. 





QuasaueETon (Ia.), Haugen at, 47. 

Quincy (Ill.), on the Mississippi, 215; 
population 1837, 320. 

Quincy, steamboat, 316. 


Racine, Danes at, 19, 25, 33, 35, 38-39, 
47; new courthouse, 337. 

Racine County, created, 321; Danes 
from, 28. 
Radisson, Pierre, visits Lake Superior. 
4; journals, 4-5; character, 16. 
Raffeiner, Rev. John S., Catholic mis- 
sionary, 61. 

Ragué, Rev. , von, German, 109. 

“Rague, John F., Architect,” by M. M. 
Hoffmann, 109-111. 

Rague, Mrs. John F., architect, 110. 

Rammelkamp, Charles H., History (A) 
of Illinois College, reviewed, 340. 

Randall, C. E., committeeman, 41. 

Rastatt (Germany), siege, 242-269; 
document on, 325-330. 

Rath, Dr. Erich von, of Bonn, 239, 328- 
329. 

Ray, , Wisconsin pioneer, 418. 

Raymond, Racine County town, 22; 
Danes at, 26, 33. 
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Reaume, Joseph, on Carver’s expedi- 
tion, 139-140. 

Red Bird, burial place, 337. 

Redmond, George, Kentucky pioneer, 


Reed, Thomas B., relation to Haugen, 
43, 47, 49-50; to La Follette, 280. 

Reedsburg, Old Settlers Association, 
440. 

Renthoefer, 
268. 

Republicans, in Wisconsin, 42, 163, 166, 

171, 177, 190; in national politics, 276, 

280, 382-383, 385, 388-389; Schurz’s 
relations with, 348-356. 

Rey, George, German student, 147. 

Rhine Province, settlers from, 72, 169. 

Rhodes, James Ford, historian, 426. 

Richmond, Thomas C., correspondence 
of, 434. 

Richmond Memorial 
438. 

Rindlaub family, presses of, 119. 

Riney, Zachariah, school teacher, 366. 

Riprow furnace, in ravine, 301. 

River Falls, Haugen’s home, 47-48, 56, 
177; delegates from, 54. 

River Falls Teachers College, history, 
119. 

Roberts, Lieut. Benjamin, at Mackinac, 
142-143. 

Rock County, created, 321. 

Rockingham (Wis. Ty.), on the Mis- 
sissippi, 219; population 1887, 320. 

Rock Island (Ill.), on the Mississippi, 
218, 315; fort at, 219. 

Rockport (Ill.), population 1837, 321. 

Rock River, tributary of the Missis- 
sippi, 219; rapids of, 219; Sheldons 
cross, 407. 

Rocky Mountains, guide in, 102-108. 

Rogers, Major Robert, explorer, 130- 





, Revolutionist shot, 


Park, dedicated, 


131, 136; meets Dobbs, 132; in 
England, 133-135; relation with 
Carver, 137-139; plan, 141-145; 
Concise Account, 133; Journals, 
133-135. 


Rolling Fork, in Kentucky, 366, 368. 

Rolling Fork Baptist Church, policy, 
373. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, in politics, 189, 
856; criticism of, 357; candidate, 
387-392; manager for, 401. 

Root, Elihu, at convention, 386-387. 

Rosholt, Danes at, 26. 

Ross, John, of Waukesha County, 292. 
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“Roster Printing Case,” scandal, 42. 
384-385. 

Rothensteiner, Rev. John, History of 
the Archdiocese of St. Lowis, re- 
viewed, 441. 

Rountree, John H., of Platteville, 337. 

Roxbury, Dane County town, 58, 72, 93. 

Rublee, Horace, editor, 43. 

Ruggles, John R., activity of, 106-107. 

Ruggles, Hon. Samuel B., of New 
York, 106. 

Rusk County Spanish War Veterans, 
to rebuild cabin, 337. 

Ruth, Rev. Harry S., Ashland County 
in the World War, reviewed, 230. 


Sac, name of Indian boy, 306. 

Sac City. See Sauk City. 

Sac Indians, See Sauk. 

Sac Prairie. See Prairie du Sac. 

Sailer, Rev. Frances X., Wisconsin mis- 
sionary, 94. 

St. Ansgar (Ia.), Clausen at, 20. 

St. Anthony Falls, Carver at, 137, 139. 

St. Bridget’s. See Lyndon Station. 

St. Croix County, fish planted in, 48. 

St. Croix Lake, party on, 141. 

St. Croix River, party on, 141. 

St. John, John P., letters from, 434. 

St. Joseph’s River, Carver’s route, 138. 

St. Louis (Mo.), on Smith’s route, 200- 
201, 210-211, 216, 316-317; Schurzes 
at, 352; Jussen visits, 158; poli- 
tics at, 171, 854; lead sent to, 409- 
410; Sheldon visits, 422. 

St. Louis, steamboat, 210. 

St. Louis River, Allouez explores, 6. 

St. Martin’s, Dane County mission, 94. 

St. Michel’s Isle. See Madeline Island. 

St. Norbert’s, Roxbury mission, 58, 71. 
93-94. 

St. Paul (Minn.), Davis from, 52; 
meeting at, 56. 

St. Peters River, officer goes to, 300. 

St. Peters, steamboat, 316. 

Salem (Ky.), Association of Churches, 
query to, 373. 

Salem (Mass.), Lincolns in, 361. 

Salem (Wis. Ty.), on the Mississippi, 
218; population 1837, 320. 

Salina (N. Y.), mission, 61-63. 

Salt Lake, Stanbury visits, 100, 107. 

Salt Lake City (Utah), meeting of tax 
men, 291. 

Salt River, tributary of Mississippi. 
213. 
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Salt River, tributary of Ohio, 204. 

Salzmann, Rev. Joseph, Wisconsin 
priest, 84. 

Santa Claus, German myth, 350. 

Sauk City, church at, 91, 94-95. 

Sauk County Historical Society, ac- 
cepted bequest, 338. 

Sauk Indians, visit Mackinac, 139-140; 
chiefs, 211, 213; described, 215-216. 

Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.), in French 
régime, 4, 6, 8-9, 11. 

Savanna (Ill.), on the Mississippi, 220; 
population 1837, 321. 

Saverton (Mo.), passengers to, 215- 
214; population 1837, 319. 

Sawyer, Philetus, senator, 43-44; activ- 
ity of, 45-46, 49-51, 384. 

Sawyer County, congressional district, 
41. 

Seales, Chestina, married, 110. 

Scandinavian Evangelical Congrega- 
tion, organized, 19. 

Scandinavians, as candidates, 46; in- 
come tax laws, 283. See also 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes. 

Schafer, Joseph, “Trailing a Trail Ar- 
tist of 1849,” 97-108; “News from 
Ancient Ur,” 221-224; review of 
James’ Life of Clark, 322-325; 
“Discovery of the Rastatt Docu- 
ment,” 325-330; “Carl Schurz’s His- 
torical Output,” 424-432. 

Schermerhorn, Rev. , at Galena, 
312. 

Schmidt, Matthias, Catholic pioneer, 72. 

Schmitt, Joseph, Catholic pioneer, 76, 
80 





Schneller, Rev. Joseph, priest, 61. 

Schoolcraft, Henry, explorer, 11. 

Schrader, » Revolutionist shot, 
268. 

Schraudenbach, Rey. Charles, Wiscon- 
sin priest, 84, 

Schurz, Agatha, note of, 326. 

Schurz, Anna, in Watertown, 160-161. 

Schurz, Antonie, sketch of, 160-162. 

“Schurz, Carl: The American,” by 
Carl Russell Fish, 345-358. 

Schurz, Carl, early life, 147-148; in 
Wisconsin, 160-162, 166; in politics, 
171; senator, 385, 426; secretary of 
interior, 346, 355; literary output, 
424-431; “Surrender of Rastatt,” 
found, 325-330; translated, 239-270 ; 
Intimate Letters, 429; Reminis- 
cences, 268, 329, 430-432; Richard 

Wanderer, 424, 
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Schurz, Mrs. Carl, sings, 163. 

Schurz Centenary, observed, 436. 

Schwenninger, Rev. Florian, mission- 
ary, 61. 

Science, steamboat, 306. 

Scipio, population 1837, 319. 

Scofield, Edward, governor, 50, 56-57; 
appointed Griffin, 177. 

Scofield, Edward, governor, 50, 56-57; 
390. 

Scott, John, musician, 414, 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, soldiers of, 404, 


418, 

Scripps, John L., autobiography for, 
371. 

Seattle (Wash.), Haugen in, 46; Helm 
in, 166, 

Sebastian, » pioneer, 410. 





Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A., econom- 
ist, 282-283. 

Selma (Mo.), on the Mississippi, 209- 
210. 

Sesquicentennial celebration, of Vin- 
cennes capture, 325. See also 
Clark, George Rogers. 

Severns Valley Baptist Church, slavery 
question in, 372-373. 

Seward, William H., speech of, 420. 

Sewell, Annie, costumes, 114. 

Shea, W. F., death of, 331. 

Shelby, steamboat, 318. 

Sheldon, Ann, in Detroit, 405; came 
West, 410-412; married, 414. 

Sheldon, Delia, in Detroit, 405; came 
West, 410-412, 414-415. 

Sheldon, Ellen (Labadie), namesake, 
405; at Galena, 415; married, 419. 

Sheldon, Eleanor (Labadie), at Prairie 
Ronde, 405. 

Sheldon, Jane, in West, 412, 415. 

Sheldon, John Sr., brother of writer, 
409, 412, 419. 

Sheldon, John Jr., at homestead, 406; 
married, 411. 

Sheldon, Major John P., pioneer, 403; 
portrait, 410. 

Sheldon, Mary, at Galena, 415; death 
of, 419. 

Sheldon, Mollie, sold farm, 411. 

Sheldon, Thomas Sr., sheriff, 403, 405- 
406. 

Sheldon, Mrs. Thomas Sr., nieces of, 
405. 

Sheldon, Thomas Hanford, “Narrative 
of a Pioneer of Wisconsin and 

Pike’s Peak,” 403-423, 
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Sheldon, Urania, principal Utica Acad- 
emy, 415. 

Sheldon, William, death of, 419. 

Shennington, Danes near, 26; pioneer 
life, 26-28. 

Shepard, Daniel D., compiled Potowa- 
tomi dictionary, 435. 

Sheridan, Philip H., Schurz pictured 
429, 

Shields, James T., senator, 348. 

Shiocton, Grundtvig at, 30. 

Shullsburg, historic village, 295; friends 
at, 414. 

Siebecker, Judge Robert G., case tried 
by, 384; at convention, 387; death 
of, 382. 

Sigel, Major Franz, in battle, 244, 249- 
251. 

Sinking Spring (Ky.), cabin at, 373. 

Sinsinawa Mound, college at, 88; vis- 
ited, 411; friends at, 414. 

Sioux, name of Indian boy, 306. 

Sioux Indians, Du Luth with, 8; Car- 
ver, 138-141; treaty, 220; depart, 
812. 

Sisseton Indians, reservation, 23. 

Sisters of Mercy, from Pittsburg, 89. 

Skandinaven, edited by Grevstad, 45. 

Skolla, Otto, Wisconsin missionary, 81- 
82. 

Slaughter, Col. William B., Smith met, 
300. 

Smith, John, cited, 19; in Polk County, 
28. 

Smith, Nancy, married, 157. 

Smith, Dr. William A., accompanied 
author, 193, 197, 806. 

Smith, William Rudolph, journal of. 
192-220, 300-321. 

Snake River, army near, 102. 

Society (The) and the State, 112-123, 
228-235, 331-344, 433-441. 

Soda Springs (Ida.), on trail, 97, 99; 
artist at, 101; Ruggles at, 107. 

Soldiers Grove, Haugen at, 47. 

Sommer, Mogens Abraham, Danish im- 
migrant leader, 19, 23; cited, 24. 

Sorensen, Martin Frederick, Episcopal 
clergyman, 21, 35. 

Sérensen, Rasmus Mdller, Danish im- 
migrant leader, 19, 21-22; son, 85. 

South Fork Baptist Church (Ky.), 
policy, 373-375. 

South Park (Col.), Sheldon in, 422. 

Spain, Schurz minister to, 346. 

Spandau prison, inmate, 268. 

Sparrow, Henry, marries, 362, 


Index 


Spaulding, Miss » “Tale of Our 


Civil War Band,” 437. 
Spaulding, D. J., contract, 31-32. 
Spencer County (Ind.), Lincolns in 
376. 


Spilmernstown, population 1837, 320. 
Spooner, John C., in politics, 42-43, 46, 
51-52, 57; estimate of, 388. 
Spotted Tail, Sioux chief, 429. 
Springfield, Dane County town, 94. 
Staples, Charles, of Polk County, 292. 
Stanbury, Captain Howard, expedition 
of, 100, 107-108; report, 98. 
Stephens, Thaddeus, speech of, 420. 
Stephenson, Isaac, in politics, 281; son- 
in-law, 292. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel, historian, 324. 
Stephenson (Ill.), county seat, 219; vis- 
ited, 315; population 1837, 321. 

Sterling Township, Danes at, 30. 
Stevens, Gen. Isaac I., survey, 106. 
Storch, , of Taylor County, 292. 
Stoughton, in Dane County, 96. 
Strachey, G. Lytton, writer, 324. 
Strange, Ignatius, Kentucky pioneer. 


Strange, Mrs. John, gift of, 233. 

Street, Ida M., donor, 435. 

Street, Joseph H. D., early legislator, 
435. 

Street, Gen. Joseph M., at Indian meet- 
ing, 304. 

Strong, Moses M., 
420. 

Stuart, Robert, manager Astor Com- 
pany, 13; treaty by, 15. 

Sturgeon Lake, Carver named, 141. 

Suber, » accompanies Sheldon, 
422-423. 

Sugar Creek, branch of, 310. 

Sultana, steamboat, 318. 

Sumerians, art of, 223-224. 

Sumner, Charles, in politics, 354; speec! 
of, 420, 426. 

Superior, in Douglas County, 185; 
court in, 293, 380; politics, 287, 380, 
388. 

Superior Lake, Indian name, 4; in early 
days, 3, 5, 7, 9-12, 15-17; Carver 
on, 130, 141; Houghton drowned in, 
403. 

“Surrender (The) of Rastatt,” by Car! 
Schurz, 239-270; discovery of docu 
ment, 325-332. 

Susa, treasures found at, 224. 

Susquehanna, steamboat, 316-318. 

Swan, , Michigan pioneer, 405. 


railroad interest. 









































































































Swank, Polly, married Robert G. La 
Follette, 376. 

Sweden, income tax law of, 288. 

Swem, Dr. Earl G., desires documents, 
235. 

Swiss Boy, steamboat, 317. 

Switzerland, border, 251, 327; Schurz 
retreats to, 252-257. 

Syracuse (N. Y.), mission in, 62-63. 


Tarr, William H., candidate, 386-387 ; 
in Madison, 388. 

Tainter, , innkeeper, 303. 

Tank, Nils Otto, missionary, 229. 

Taussig family, of St. Louis, 354. 

‘Taxacher, , teacher, 86. 

Taylor, Horace, candidate for gov- 
ernor, 43, 45-46, 57. 

Taylor, Prof. W. D., economist, 184. 

Taylor, Gen, Zachary, president, 92. 

Teal, Mrs. , pioneer, 418. 

Tennessee, steamboat, 107. 

Terry, , Wisconsin pioneer, 308. 

Tesson family, in St. Louis, 410, 423; 
wealth of, 422. 

Texas, “Blue sky law” in, 189; size of, 

















402. 

Thompson, ————, bought Fort Ed- 
ward, 215. 

Thompson, , Colorado pioneer, 
99 


Thompson, Matilda, married Squire La 
Follette, 376. 

Thomsen, N., Danish minister, 36. 

Thunder Bay, Du [uth at, 8; traders, 
9. 

Tiedemann, Colonel » governor 
of Rastatt, 245-246, 248, 250, 252, 
255, 258-261, 264-265, 268; shot, 263. 

Tilden, Samuel, candidate, 171. 

Titus, William A., “Historic Spots in 
Wisconsin,” 294-299. 

Toombs, Robert, Sheldon met, 420. 

Towers, James S., on investigation com- 
mittee, 286. 

Townshend, Charles, English politi- 
cian, 134, 

Townshend (Viscount) Gen. George, in 
king’s favor, 134. 

Townshend, Roger, influence of, 134. 

“Trailing A Trail Artist of 1849,” by 
Joseph Schafer, 97-108. 

Trieste (Austria), unforested, 172. 

Trimbelle River, fish in, 48. 

Turner, , Sheldon’s partner, 423. 

'wenty-third Wisconsin Infantry, Jus- 
sen in, 165; Helm in, 165-166. 
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Tucker, Clark, Kentucky pioneer, 368. 

Tully (Wis. Ty.), population 1837, 319. 

Turkestan, imports from, 224. 

Tute, Capt. James, Rogers’ associate, 
135-136, 138-142. 

“Twine Knotter, A bit of History of,” 
by E. R. Jones, 225-227. 

Tyler, Moses Coit, correspondent, 428. 

Tyrol, missionaries from, 66, 80, 84. 








Untans, German corps, 241. 

Union College, at Schenectady, 415. 

Union Grove, Old Settlers’ meeting, 
120; park, 234. 

United Danish Evangelical Church, or- 
ganized, 38; built college, 39. 
United States Supreme Court, appcal 

to, 185. 

University of Pennsylvania, research 
of, 221. 

University of Wisconsin, founded, 87; 
professors, 164, 184, 239, 281, 281; 
students, 177; graduate, 286; tablet 
on campus, 232. 

“Unsere drei letzten Tage in Rastatt,” 
by Karl Schurz, 328. 

Upham, William H., nominee for gov- 
ernor, 45; ends term, 50; signature 
of, 119. 

Ur (Mesopotamia), excavations at, 221. 

Urbanek, Rev. Anthony, Wisconsin 
priest, 84. 

Utica (N. Y.), mission in, 61-62; acad 

emy, 415. 





Van ANTWERP, , secretary for 
Indian treaty, 302, 306. 

Van Ausdall. See Ausdall. 

Vanburen (Ill.), on the Mississippi, 
219. 

Van Buren County, created, 321. 

Vaudreuil, Governor de, return pre- 
dicted, 140. 

Vermont, Manning from, 155. 

Vienna (Austria), Jussen at, 171-172, 
174; reception in, 173. 

Vig, Peter Sorensen, library, 21; semi- 
nary assistant, 38. 

Vincennes (Ind.), capture of, 323, 325; 
memorial at, 234. 

Vinje, Judge A. J., candidacy of, 380- 
382; death, 436. 

Virginia, Lincolns in, 361-362; records, 
863. 

Viroqua, Haugen at, 47; Munson, 278. 

Vittertow, James, married Ann La 

Follette, 376. 


164 


Volstead Law, witticisms on, 402. 
Von Ragué, Rev. See Ragueé. 
Wasasu River, mouth passed, 204, 
Wade, Ben, speech of, 420. 

Walker, Alfred, teacher, 415. 

Walker, Irene, married, 411. 

Walker, J. W., of tax commission, 401. 

Walker, Moses, teacher, 415. 

Walker, Nelson, teacher, 415. 

Walworth County, created, 321. 

Wapakesek, Sauk Indian, 211. 

War of 1812, in the Northwest, 13. 

Ward, J. H., Life of J. G. Percival, 
cited, 298. 

Warner, Ernest N., deposited records, 

Warner, Hans, candidate for governor, 
45; state delegate, 54. 

Warren, Louis A., address, 331; “Lin- 
coln (The) and La Follette Fam- 
ilies in Pioneer Drama,” 359-378; 
Lincoln’s Parentage, cited, 360; 
Louisville-Lincoln Loop, cited, 366. 
368. 

Warren, Lyman, agent American Fur 
Company, 14; burial, 18. 

Warren, Madeline, island named for, 
17. 

Warren (Ill.), haul material from, 420. 

Warrior, steamboat, 409. 

Warsaw (Ill), on the Mississippi, 215, 
316; population 1837, 320, 

Warsaw, steamboat, 318. 

Washington, Booker T., 
velt, 357. 

Washington (D. C.), Schurz 
from, 347; Schurz in, 348. 

Washington (state), Haugen in, 51. 

Washington County, created, 321. 

Washington Island, Danes on, 26. 

Washington Territory, Gibbs in, 105. 

Watertown, settlers in, 159-163. 

Watson, Dr. Dudley Crafts, visit of 
114. 

Waukesha, railroad to, 96. 

Waukesha County Historical Society 
meeting of, 120, 234. 

Waukon Decorah, Winnebago 
304, 306. 

Waupaca, Danes at, 26. 

Wausau district, delegate in, 279. 

Waushara County, Danish Paptists in, 
33. 

Wauwatosa, railroad to, 96. 

Webb, agent of New 
Company, 309-310. 


and Roose- 


letter 


chief. 


York 


Index 


Webster, population 1837, 320. 

Veems, “Parson,” volumes relating to, 
436. 

Wehrheim family, letters of, 434. 

Weinhart, Francis X., student, 94. 

Weir, Robert Walker, artist, 104. 

Weld, Miss ~, donor, 332. 

West Denmark, sketch of 29-30, 32; 
seminary at, 38; high school, 39. 

West Point, Lindsay at, 103-104; How- 
land at, 107. 

Weston (Mo.), artist in, 105. 

Weyerhauser Lumber Company, size of, 
41. 

Whelan, Charles E., death, 331. 

“Whisky Ring,” activity, 167. 

Whistler, James A. MacNeil, 
104. 

White, , Illinois pioneer, 210. 

White, Edwin E., death, 229. 

White Crane, Chippewa chief, 12. 

Whitewater, Houghton farm near, 225. 

Whiting, Will, Wisconsin pioneer, 420. 

Whitman, Brother, emancipator preach- 
er, 374. 

Wiesbauer, Rev. 
priest, 84. 

Wiggins, M. B., rented farm, 420. 

Wilcox, » Colorado pioneer, 422. 

Wild, Robert, death, 228. 

Willard, Frances E., letters from, 434. 

Willerup, Christian B., Danish minis- 
ter, 35. 

William I, Prince of Prussia, 259, 261. 
263-264, 325; Schurz’s estimate of. 
430. 

Williams, David, worked farm, 416. 

Willich, August von, in German Revo- 
lution, 244; inquired about, 260. 

Willow Springs (Wis. Ty.), Smith at, 
311; Sheldon homestead, 406, 410- 
411, 415; Packards in, 418. 

Wiota, centenary celebration at, 234. 

Wilson, Mrs. M. A., letter, 363. 

Wilson, Woodrow, supported, 394. 

Wimmer, Father Boniface, activities 
88-89. 

Windsor, records of Congregationalists, 
332. 

Winkler, Gen. F. C., in polities, 354. 

Winnebago Indians, chief, 80-81; at 
treaty ground, 220; burial of, 303: 
conference with, 303-305; depar- 
ture, 312. 

Winnebago County Archeological So- 
ciety, pilgrimage of, 121. 

Winnebago inlet, crossed, 407. 


artist 


Michael, Wisconsin 
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Winneshiek, Winnebago chief, 306. 

Winneshiek Jr., incident of, 305. 

Wintersdorf (Prussia), near Rastatt. 
255-256. 

Wisconsin, driftless area, 294; becomes 
a state, 87; anniversary, 115; re- 
sources, 299; Danes in, 19-41; Ger- 
mans, 149-151, 329; Schurz settles 
in, 326, 330, 347-349; La Follettes 
remove to, 362, 377; politics in, 50- 
55, 276, 279, 281, 384-386; taxa- 
tion, 182-190, 283, 289, 383, 392, 
399; troops from, 104, 165. 

Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters Transactions, cited, 30. 

Wisconsin and Michigan Railroad, 
Haugen on, 292. 

Wisconsin City, population 1837, 320. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, members, 
112, 228, 331, 433; annual meeting, 
228; new president, 228; address 
before, 231. See also Society and 
State. 

Wisconsin River, towns on, 64, 71-72, 
78, 81, 98-95; Carver’s route, 137; 
description of, 301-302, 304, 306, 
309, 313; improvement, 87. 

Wisconsin Shot Company, Smith visits. 
309. 

Wisconsin State Geologist, monument 
for, 297. 

Wisconsin State Journal, Taylor’s pa- 
per, 43; Jones owned, 384. 

Wisconsin Tax Commission, secretary, 

55; Haugen on, 290-291. 
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Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, meet- 
ing of, 332. 

Wisconsin Territory, visited, 214-220, 
300-315; description of, 217, 219; 
governor, 295. 

Withee, Danes at, 31-32. 

Witherington, population 1837, 319. 

Withington, ,» wire binder de- 
veloped, 225. 

Wolf, Florian, drove reaper, 226. 

Wolfe, , resolution of, 164. 

Woolley, C. Leonard, on Ur exhibits, 
221, 224, 

Woolley, John C., letters from, 434. 

Worcester (Mass.), Lincolns in, 360. 

Worth, Col. William J., in Wisconsin, 
300. 

Wright, Benjamin, signature of, 368. 

Wright, Prof. T. L., wrote pageant, 
334. 

Wylie, John, steamboat captain, 318. 








Yate College, graduate, 297. 
Youngstown (Pa.), mission at, 89. 
Ypsilanti (Mich.), Sheldons in, 405. 


ZIMMERMAN, Judge Albert G., support 


of, 277. 

Zimmerman, Gov. Fred, gives address, 
231. 

Zitterl, Rev. Alois, Wisconsin priest, 
69. 


Zurich (Switzerland), letter from, 328. 


